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RELIGION AND ART 


“Science, O man! thou sharest with higher spirits, } 
But Art thou hast alone.” : 


OD is revealed to all the faculties of the 

soul. He is truth; he is goodness; he 
is beauty. He is known; he is loved; he is 
adored. He is the first and final principle of all 
knowledge; he is the ideal of every art; he is 
the type of all high and holy living. 

Art is the expression of ideal beauty; the 
resplendence of mind in matter, of the archetype 
in nature. It does not copy, but creates; never 
rests in the seen, but is transcendental; looks 
beyond, through nature, up to God. Whatever 
it sees, it sees to be unsatisfactory, and whatever 
it does, it straightway wishes undone, because 
the work is eternally below the thought. Like 
the soul, itis imprisoned in matter, which it half 
loathes and half adores; is drawn to earth by 
its form, to rise above which is the hope and 
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despair of all its endeavor. Its aim is impossible, 
but the highest and most glorious. What God 
cannot do it would accomplish, — give to the 
divine and infinite beauty a sensible form and 
local dwelling which will reveal and not obscure 
its immortal splendor. Hence the real never 
satisfies the artist, not even real art. In the 
presence of some work of creative power he 
shouts, he is rapt, he is borne upward into other 
worlds; thinks not of form or color or time; 
his soul has caught sight of the immortal and 
all-beautiful, and is ecstatic. 

Art disenchants; and this is a great merit. 
It teaches how little of what might be, is; how 
far beneath our capabilities we ourselves are 
content to remain. It is a reproach, and makes 
us feel our unworthiness; it is a revelation from 
a higher world in whose presence we contemn 
ourselves for resting satisfied with this. It is a 
gleam from the face of God seen through the veil 
of time and space, — the eternal allurement and 
eternal disenchantment of the noblest souls. It 
elevates, purifies, and refines. It is the most 
perfect expression of the truest thoughts, the 
purest loves, the noblest virtues; and when it is 
turned to base ends, it veils its face and hides 
its celestial beauty: the form remains, but the 
soul, like that of the virgin martyr, is borne away 
by the hands of angels. Even in nature it is art 
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that is beautiful, — the thought, the idea, sym- 
bolizing the unseen and uncreated, reflected from 
the blue heavens, the starry sky, from azure 
mountains or green isles. 

When, in the spring, we seat ourselves on the 
border of a lake in whose pure waters the wav- 
ing woods and laughing fields, with trees, plants, 
and flowers, are mirrored; into whose bosom 
the rippling rills and rivulets are flowing, like 
joyous children that run to meet their quiet 
mother, while the gentle zephyrs whisper to one 
another from leaf to leaf, as if afraid to frighten 
the genius of the place, — the soul, free from all 
distracting thoughts, escapes from earth and lifts 
itself on the wings of contemplation to the throne 
of God. Seated on the border of this enchanted 
lake, we grow sad and pensive; a sweet melan- 
choly takes hold of us; we have caught a glimpse 
of home, but are still exiles. 


* Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither — 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


There is a religious power, too, in the grand 
and awful scenes of nature. The ocean, the 
desert, high mountains and great rivers, storm 
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and darkness, with the voice of thunder and 
the lurid lightning, — all speak of God. “ He 
bowed the heavens also, and came down: and 
darkness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind.” “The ever- 
lasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual 
hills did bow.” ‘The overflowing of the 
water passed by: the deep uttered his voice, 
and lifted up his hands on high.” The child 
of nature, however rude and imperfect may be 
his idea of God, is religious in his aspirations. 
Before he can lose consciousness of the ever- 
abiding presence of the Creator, man must isolate 
himself, escape into empty worlds of shadows 
and abstractions. So long as he rests upon the 
solid earth, the heavens surround him and God’s 
presence is felt. Art is man’s effort to re-create 
nature, to bring out the blurred image of the 
divine beauty. How unlimited is its range, how 
immense its power! Into the inner sanctuary 
of science few men enter, but all feel the force 
and inspiration of art. Without it there is no 
glory; it is the flower and fine odor of heroic 
life; the idealization which gives to the world 
its noblest characters; the soul’s high struggle 
to transfigure the body and clothe it in celestial 
light. Art is immortal; it is catholic; it sur- 
vives the ruin of empires and the decay of 
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nations; is held by no bonds of time or place. 
It is born of use, but, breaking its shell, it leaves 
it there and soars far away above all sordidness 
and all baseness. It hears the music of the 
spheres, is bathed in the light that never yet was 
seen on land or sea; higher still and higher it 
is borne upwards by a love that never knows 
love’s sad satiety, —the thirst of the creature 
for the Creator, the groanings and longings 
which make all nature plaintive and vocal. Ban- 
ished from heaven, and bearing with it the 
remembrance of a better world, it wanders, in 
love which hopes and despairs, through the uni- 
verse, seeking the mysterious gift that opens the 
gates of light. It is the love of the best, the 
spirit of unrest, the beauty ever ancient and ever 
new, which tortures the heart of man and fills it 
with a divine melancholy. All high art is sad; 
it scorns enjoyment or whatever else distracts 
from heavenly contemplation; and when it is 
sought for pleasure, and not from religion and 
love, it degrades and is degraded. It mediates 
between man and nature; reconciles them; in- 
fuses human thoughts and passions into senseless 
elements, until, like Saint Francis, we feel that 
the sun and stars and the very stones are our 
brothers, thrown out from the hand of God, and, 
like ourselves, with travailing and unutterable 
longings seeking the place of eternal rest, — 
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the central heart of being that draws all things 
to itself. Nature’s universal unfolding of her- 
self in higher forms is her cry to God, her hunger 
for the infinite; the all-pervading tremor and 
vibration of matter, in heat, in light, in elec- 
tricity, in the clinging of atom to atom, of body 
to body, of planet to planet, is the thrill and 
ecstasy of a world half conscious of the divine 
presence. ( 

The true philosopher, said Plato, longs for 
death; for the divine wisdom whose lover he is, 
is given only to those who through death enter 
into life, who from the shadowy dreams of a 
slumbering existence pass into the clear vision 
of truth’s splendor; and so nature struggles to 
transcend itself, until the new heavens and the 
new earth are reclothed under the eye of God, 
and the creature, no longer a wanderer, enters 
into its rest. And this is the aim and purpose of 
art. It seeks to transform the real; to strike 
from inert matter sounds of heavenly harmony. 
To its eye every common sight is apparelled in 
celestial light. It beholds that untravelled world 
whose margin fades for ever and for ever, and 
with voice and motion and form and color strives 
to reveal its hidden glory as best it may to the 
coarser vision of the uninspired. To make 
known the higher reality which is concealed 
beneath the shell and surface of things is the 
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task at which art always labors. Like religion, 
it appeals from time to eternity, from apparent 
to real, from man to God. In its light we behold 
the transcendent beauty of heroic and noble life, - 
which the logical faculty does not detect. How 
common and unprofitable are man’s loftiest 
hopes if he is but an animal, stabled in this islet 
of time, and feeding in the world’s great trough 
of matter! The heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy must break open higher and higher, else 
we sink. Its finer and ethereal air must be the 
soul’s breath, or it dies. Hector and Achilles 
were but bullies no better than a thousand Indian 
braves who lacked the sacred bard and now lie 
buried, unthought of as the leaves that over- 
shadowed their fierce battles. Not her heroes, 
but art, made Greece immortal. Shakespeare is 
worth more to the glory of England than all the 
victories which he has sung; nay, not to Eng-~ 
land only is he of greater worth, but to mankind. 
Dante, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, with many 
other names of highest power, have made Italy 
the consecrated land of poetry and of song, the 
home of beauty and of all loveliness, — the 
native country of the soul. 

It is only when we look at art through the 
purifying and chastening light of time that we 
fully realize its influence in the history of the 
human race. The present is always vulgar, — 
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loud, glaring, and shameless; too real to be 
beautiful. It is the slave of power and wealth, 
soiled by the idolatry of success, the hideous 
counterfeit of merit; but this passes, and art 
remains for ever. 

The movement which carried the European 
mind to its present state of enlightenment and 
refinement received its first impulse from art held 
in the hands of religion. 

The study of the Grecian and Roman models 
of eloquence, poetry, sculpture, and architecture 
fired the Christian nations with a love of artistic 
perfection which the Hebraizing spirit of the 
Reformation weakened, but could not destroy. 
This study has given to our civilization some 
of its most important elements. The historic 
power of art is greater than that of history itself, 
which, as a science, is known to few; but when 
made beautiful and sublime in poetry, in song, 
in eloquence, it moulds the national character by 
giving distinctness and form to noble and heroic 
lives which can in no other way be made mani- 
fest to the masses of mankind, 

It has been maintained, indeed, that the influ- 
ence of art upon character is evil; that it de- 
velops the emotions to the injury of what is 
manly and earnest in our nature; that it leads 
us to separate feeling from action, and tends to 
make us unnatural and insincere by causing us 
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to seek effect rather than truth. This was a 
favorite theme of declamation with the Latin 
classics, who extol the rustic simplicity of the 
fathers and ascribe the downfall and ruin of 
their country to the introduction of Greek art 
and luxury. Sallust, the most sensual of men, 
would have us believe that a taste for painting 
is a vice no less than lewdness or drinking. But 
he declaims with equal vehemence against liter- 
ature; and, in fact, if his argument had any 
value, it would tell, not against art alone, but 
against all politeness and civilization. In spite 
of the corruptions of society, the civilized man 
is higher than the savage; and in spite of the 
actual and possible perversions of art, its general 
effect is elevating and religious. The abuse 
proves the use. When it becomes sensual and 
immoral, it dies; its soul is fled, and the wings 
which had a seraph’s power to bear us up, 
with no middle flight, to God’s high heaven, are 
draggled in the mire and enfold a corpse. It 
should be an appeal to what is best, likest unto 
God, in our nature; and if it seek to kindle desire 
or awaken passion, it has denied the soul and 
become material and atheistic. A low purpose 
ruins art, as superstition degrades and unbelief 
destroys religion. Nothing is more fatal to it 
than the realism of nature-worship with its sen- 
sual creed and passion. Nudity is not more 
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beautiful in art than in nature, and only a low 
and degraded taste could find pleasure in lifting 
the sacred veil of shame with which the soul 
protects its heavenly modesty and shrinks from 
all coarseness. 

Chastity and beauty are sisters. Chastity is 


| beautiful, and beauty is chaste. True beauty is 


never sensual. It purifies and chastens. Hence 
art addresses itself less to sense than to soul. It 


| seeks to awaken, not desire, but love, admira- 


tion, hope, faith, and all high sentiment. It is 
_not form and color, but the expression of the 
| ideal, the manifestation of the divine, the infi- 


) nite peering through the finite, the heavenly re- 


) posing on an earthly bosom. Religion and art, 
then, are allies. Between them there is no an- 
tagonism, as there is none between theology 
and science. This truth the Church has ever 
proclaimed. “ All religions,’ wrote Canova to 
Napoleon, “cherish art, but none so much as 
our own.” In her universal life she embraces 
all the arts, gives to them harmony and special 
ends. Her sacred edifices are not alone the 
temples of the living God; they are also the 
sanctuaries of art, which points heavenward. 
Her sublime conceptions of God and man 
have revealed.a new world of thought and sen- 
timent. She has clothed the highest truth in 
the most perfect beauty. Spiritual in all her 
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teachings and aspirations, she understands that 
the visible is but the symbol of the unseen; 
that we must stand upon the solid earth before 
we can rise to higher worlds; and that it is not 
a sensuous but a reasonable creed which holds 
that God cannot be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth except through signs and symbols. For 
what else is thought, what else is language? 
Our truest conceptions of God-and of the soul 
are but symbols. The very words which we use 
to express them are equivocal, as Saint Thomas 
says, not univocal. 

No human act can be wholly spiritual. We 
ascend, by a law of our nature, from the visible 
to the invisible, from the sensible to the super- 
sensible. A purely spiritual religion would be to 
man an inaccessible and unreal religion. There 
can be no faith where there is no thought, nor 
thought without language; and language is ad- 
dressed primarily to the senses. There can be 
no authoritative religious teaching without a 
church, and an invisible church is no church at 
all. The protest against the alliance of religion 
and art can be justified only by ignoring the 
most essential fact of Christian history, which 
is the manifestation of God’s power and beauty 
and holiness in human form. To take from the 
Church her symbolism is to deny the humanity 


of Christ. In an invisible society what becomes 
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of his incarnation, miracles, and whole positive 
revelation? His religion is a system of things 
invisible visibly manifested, — the symbolism of 
divine truth, love, wisdom, justice, in their rela- 
tion to man immortal but sinful. 

The union of the soul with God through faith, 
hope, and love is the first and highest aim of 
religion; but faith, hope, and love, like all the 
deep emotions of the human heart, tend irresist- 
ibly to incorporate and express themselves in 
symbols and acts. What purer or more spiritual 
love do we know than that of the mother for 
her child? And yet with itself is it never con- 
tent, but rushes out and infuses itself into a 
thousand words, tendernesses, ceremonies, and 
observances; builds a temple, erects an altar, 
and becomes there the all-unselfish and minis- 
tering priestess of God to evoke from brutish 
apathy the heavenly thoughts and divine in- 
stincts of the heart of man; watches, prays, is 
patient, wearies not, stoops to all lowliness and 
is ennobled; fondles, caresses, speaks words of 
softest music, chides, threatens, rebukes; the 
truest, the deepest, the most ceremonial, of all 
human devotions is this love which gives to the 
world its worthiest men. 

A voiceless faith, a dumb hope, and a love 
without symbol sink back upon themselves and 
die. They are the religion of the infidel, “ for 
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the most part of the silent sort, at the altar of 
the unknown and unknowable.’ 

When we believe in God we cry out to him; 
when we hope in him we lean upon him; when 
we love him we throw ourselves, like Magda- 
lene, at the feet of his only begotten Son; we 
hear his voice, we drink in his words, and are 
at rest. We stand beneath his cross; linger in 
sorrow and hope by his grave; are broken- 
hearted when he is no longer there, till his risen 
and immortal presence gives us life again; and 
then the desert, or the prison-walls of love, or 
any spot where we may forget the world wholly 
and live to him only, is our paradise. With 
him we keep fast and vigil and feast; hear the 
angel announce his birth; behold the immacu- 
late maiden, virgin and mother; follow her 
into the mountains, and with her go up to 
Bethlehem. In the stable we adore our God, 
lying all-helpless between the ox and the ass, 
hear his first piteous cry of suffering and of 
love; for us the angels sing again the glad 
song the shepherds heard on the hills of Judea. 
The wise men come out of the East. Herod 
rages; the wail of mothers who cannot be con- 
soled strikes upon our ear; and into Egypt we 
follow Mary and Joseph as they bear the Divine 
Child. We are with him in the carpenter’s shop, 
as he consecrates and ennobles labor; we are 
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with him amid the doctors, as he shows that the 
folly of God is better than the science of men. 
By the banks of the river Jordan we hear the 
voice of John: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
The heavens are opened; the Holy Ghost de- 
scends and with the Son of Man leads us into 
the desert, to fast, to pray, to dwell alone with 
sadness and with God, to be sorely tempted by 
the Evil One, by the evil in ourselves, by the 
great world-picture of pleasure and of glory, 
and still, by the power of prayer and solitude, 
to conquer, until we feel and know and are cer- 
tain that not on bread alone doth man live, but 
on every word which God’s mouth speaketh. 

Through the long centuries, year after year, 
with love’s unerring instinct, the Church leads 
her children along the sacred way the Blessed 
Christ did tread, lingers over each hallowed spot 
in joy, in thankfulness, in sorrow, or in triumph, 
nor feels the deadening weight of time nor the 
fatal curse of distance. 

Art’s highest mission is to reveal to the world 
Jesus Christ in his birth, in his life, in his death, 
in his resurrection. “He is the ideal of art, — 
the most beautiful and perfect conception of the 
divine mind. He is God, the all-beautiful, made 
manifest. ‘Purity and gentleness and grace, with 
power and majesty, combine to make him the 
fairest and the noblest figure in history, to whom 
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the whole world bows in love and adoration. 
There is no other like unto him; between him 
and all other men there is the distance that 
separates heaven from earth, the divine from the 
human. Every highest aspiration and worthiest 
love find in him at once their inspiration and 
their ideal. ~ 

There is a shadow on the countenance of 
Jesus which gives to it its artistic complete- 
ness. It is sorrow. In gayety and joy there 
is a trivial something which deprives them of 
the highest artistic effect.- The cheek of beauty 
is not divine unless the tear of sorrow trickle 
down it. To preach Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified, is not to preach true religion only, but 
also the ideal of art. The first and noblest art 
is eloquence, which is in itself sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, music, — yea, and architecture; for 
what worthier temple of God do we know than 
the human body, all-conscious with soul, tremu- 
lous with generous passion, vocal with sublime 
thought and heroic sentiment? Christ Jesus 
blessed eloquence and bade it convert the world. 
‘Go ye, therefore,” he said, “and teach all na- 
tions.” The divine command was to preach the 
word, not to write it; and this living word, 
spoken by lips touched with celestial fire, has 
infused life and warmth into the world, con- 
verted the nations, and changed the face of the 
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earth. It was the first, and is always the sin- 
cerest and worthiest, free popular speech. Be- 
fore Christ gave his great commission to the 
apostles, philosophers had discoursed to their 
chosen disciples, and orators had declaimed to 
citizens on the interests of the state; but no 
one had spoken to the people as moral beings 
with duties and responsibilities which lift them 
into the world of the infinite and eternal. There 
were priesthoods, but they were mute in pres- 
ence of the multitude, intent upon hiding from 
them all knowledge of their mysteries. Reli- 
gious eloquence did not exist; it first received 
a voice on the shores of the Lake of Genezareth 
and on the hills of Judea, in the preaching of 
Jesus, who remains for ever its supreme expo- 
nent, speaking with God-like liberty, as one who 
had authority, on whatever most nearly touches 
the dearest interests of men; speaking chiefly 
to the people, bringing back to their minds the 
long-forgotten truth which proves them the 
royal race of God. The preaching of God’s 
word with the heavenly liberty which no 
earthly power might lessen became the great 
school of the human race; it was the first pop- 
ular eloquence, and like an electric thrill it ran 
through the.earth. It belongs to the religion 
of Christ alone. Mahomet, who sought to bor- 
row it, was able to catch only its feeble echo. 
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This free Christian public speech is unlike all 
other oratory; it possesses an incommunicable 
characteristic through which it has exercised 
the most beneficent influence upon the destinies 
of mankind. It is essentially spiritual; lifts 
the soul above the flesh; creates new ideals; 
and, by inspiring contempt for whatever is low 
or ephemeral, begets enthusiasm for the divine 
and eternal. It is a voice whose soul-thrill is 
love, — the boundless love of God and of men, 
who are the children of this love, and therefore 
brothers. This voice cannot be bought; it can- 
not be silenced. ‘‘ Currat verbum,” said Saint 
Paul; and again from his prison-cell, “ But the 
word of God is not bound.” On innumerable 
lips it is born ever anew; and always and every- 
where it is a protest against the brutality of 
might, an appeal in the name of God, our Father 
in heaven, in behalf of the poor, the oppressed, 
the disinherited of humanity. Men may still be 
tyrants, may still crush the weak, and sacrifice 
truth and justice to their lustful appetites; but 
the voice of God, threatening, commanding, re- 
buking, shall be silent nevermore. Festus shall 
tremble before Paul; at the bidding of Ambrose, » ~~ 
Theodosius shall repent; and before Hildebrand, 
Henry shall bow his head. At the sound of this 
voice all Europe shall rouse itself; shall rush, 
impelled as by some divine instinct, into the heart 
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of Asia to strike the mighty power which threat- 
ened to blight the budding hope of the world. 
Who can estimate the priceless value and su- 
preme force of this free Christian speech, which, 
without asking leave of king or people, but im- 
pelled by a heavenly necessity, made itself heard 
of the whole earth? Over the portals of his 
Academy Plato wrote, ‘‘ None but geometers 
enter here.” Over the ever-open door of the 
Church was the word of Christ: “ Come to me, 
all you that labour and are burdened.” 

““ All you,” exclaimed Saint Augustine, ‘ who 
labor, who dig the earth, who fish in the sea, 
who carry burdens, or painfully and slowly con- 
struct the barks in which your brothers will 
dare the waves,—all enter here, and I will 
explain to you not only the yro& ceavtev of 
Socrates, but the most hidden of mysteries, — 
the Trinity.” 

This new eloquence was as large as the human 
race; it was for all, and first of all for the poor 
and the oppressed. It was not artistic in the 
technical meaning; it did not captivate the 
senses; it was not polished. There was no 
showy marshalling of words and phrases, no 
sweet and varied modulation of voice, no grace- 
ful and commanding gesture. Around the altar 
were gathered the slave, the beggar, the halt, 
and the blind, —the oppressed and suffering 
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trace of men. If among them were found the 
rich and high-born, they were as brothers; their 
wealth and noble birth entered not into the 
Church of Christ. Here was neither freeman 
nor slave, — all were one. Thus in every Chris- 
tian assembly was typed the humanity which 
was to be when all men should be brothers and 
free. To these new-born souls the apostle of 
Christ spoke: ‘“‘ My brothers,” he said, or “ My 
children’; and though all history and all society 
shrieked against him, they who heard knew and 
felt that his words were God’s:truth. The heart 
is not deceived in love. ‘I seek not the things 
that are yours,” he said, “but you.” “ For God 
is my witness how I long after you all in the 
bowels of Jesus Christ.” “‘ For I wished myself 
to be anathema from Christ for my brethren.” 
And then, with the liberty which love alone 
knows and gives, he threatened, rebuked, im- 
plored, laid bare the hidden wounds of the soul, 
nor feared to become an enemy for speaking 
truth. 

To the great and the rich he spoke boldly, 
reminding them of their duties, denouncing their 
indifference, their cruelty, their injustice; and 
then, in accents sweet as a mother’s voice, he 
breathed hope and courage into the hearts of 
those: who suffer, showing them beyond this 
short and delusive life the certain end and re- 
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ward of their struggles and sorrows. He taught 
them that the soul is the highest, that purity is 
the best, that only the clean of heart see God; 
that man’s chief worth lies in that which is 
common to all, derived from on high and for 
man created. Human life was perishing, waste- 
fully poured through the senses on every carnal 
thing. No love of beauty or truth or justice was 
left. The mind was darkened; the heart was 
paralyzed. 

VA The great, strong passions that bore the people 
of Rome in triumph through the earth were 
dead; everywhere, in religion, in art, in man- 
ners, was the foul blight of materialism; and 
a kind of delirium drove men into animal indul- 
gences, to soul and body alike fatal. To a race 
thus glued to the earth by appetite came the 
voice of the apostle preaching Christ and him 
crucified, telling of the divine love that bowed 
the heavens and brought down God’s Son to 
suffer, to labor, to die for them. He was poor; 
he was meek; he was humble; he fasted; he 
prayed; he comforted the sorrowful, gave hope 
to the despairing; he offered up his life for men. 
Such as he was, those who believe in him must 
be. To be heartless, to be cruel, to be unjust, 
to serve the lusts of the flesh, is to have no part 
with him. This is the great work which Chris- 
tian eloquence did for art; it turned the mind’s 
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eye from the contemplation of beauty of form 
to the-inner life of the soul; from thoughts of 
power and success to principles of right and 
justice; from the narrowness of exaggerated 
patriotism to catholic sympathies; from the 
desire of enjoyment through indulgence to the 
idea of happiness through self-restraint. It 
brought home to man the fuller consciousness 
of his immortal and transcendental value; gave 
to him exalted aims and worthy ideals. It de- 
clared that the individual is more than the State, 
as God is more than the world, and in this way 
inspired those views of the paramount worth of 
the soul without which there could be no suc- 
cessful reaction against the sense-worship of 
paganism, —a low and material creed without 
eternal verities upon which to rest. Power was 
its divinity, and it was therefore without pity 
or tenderness; success was its justification, and 
it consequently trampled upon right. 

There can be no high art without great doc- 
trines. If man is only an animal, Landseer is 
the noblest painter. sf 


‘7. BY the soul 
Only shall the nations be great and free.” 


As the Christian religion is the fullest revelation 
of the soul, it ought to produce the highest art. 
Since human nature has been transfigured and 
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re-created by the immediate and personal union 
with it of God himself, art ought to be able to 
disclose the soul and permit us to gaze upon the 
divine possibilities which in it lie latent. It may 
no longer linger in form and color and motion, 
as if these were its abiding home. It is wedded 
to the soul and must soar or die. In the pres- 


——-ence of men supremely great we cannot stop to 


notice how they are clothed. Homer was blind 
and a beggar, but who can remember this when 
in his adventurous flight he bears us upward, 
and we hear the great world-song to which all 
the nations have listened through a hundred gen- 
_erations? The inner life, if it be pure and high, 
~ elevates and ennobles the meanest forms. | True 
art, like heroic souls, lifts itself above its embod- 
iment, and, rising into the world of the eternal 
and the infinite, unwraps itself of the vesture 
woven in the roaring loom of Time. It leaves 
behind all passion and desire, all enjoyment of 
sense, and reposes supremely blest in that which, 
unchangeable, is yet never the same. It aims 
not merely at the beautiful, but seeks the true 
and the good, knowing that 


“ Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man.” 


Without this union of virtue with beauty 
there can be no Christian art. All its purposes 
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are holy, Its mission is not to multiply the 
pleasures of the fortunate, but to comfort the 
unhappy; to raise to heaven eyes weighed down 
by sorrow or blinded by the vulgar, garish 
world; to reveal to all who despair of this life 
the certain and immortal triumph of those who 
suffer in faith and hope and love. 
There is no art for art's sake. It exists for 
man, and can be worthy only by being useful. 
The lordly palace grew out of the hut that shel- 
tered from wind and rain some barbarous fisher- 
man clothed in the skins of beasts; the sweetest 
and most celestial song caught its first faint echo 
‘from the tender lullaby with which some poor 
nother sang her babe to sleep. All art is born 
man’s craving for a higher and better life, 
arid though it cannot satisfy this desire, it ought / 
to raise our thoughts to Him in whom alone ine/ 
human heart can find repose. 


Poetry is akin to eloquence, and, like it, hasa ~. 


religious mission. The orator and the poet are 
both born and both are made, despite the ancient 
proverb, The universe is God’s poem, and art 
but a feeble attempt to interpret its mystic and 
infinite meaning. Poetry is the natural language 
of all worship, and the muse soars her loftiest 
flight only on the wings of religious inspiration. 
The most poetic word in language is the brief, | 
immense word,—God. It is the sublimest, 


/ 
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the profoundest, the holiest word that human 
tongue can speak. It is the instinctive cry of 
the soul in moments of supreme trial. In the 
hour of victory, in the hour of death, in the 
ecstasy of joy, in the agony of woe, this sacred 
word bursts spontaneously from the human 
heart. It is the first word our mother taught 
our infant lips to lisp when, pointing to heaven, 
she told us of God, our Father, and bade us look 
above this base, contagious earth. When the 
mother for the first time feels her firstborn’s 
breath, in the overflowing tenderness of a bound- 
less gratitude she pronounces the name of God; 
when, in the helplessness of misery, she bends 
over the grave of her only child, and her heart 
is breaking, she can find no relief to her agoniz- 
ing soul, until, raising her tearful eyes to heaven, 
she breathes in prayer the name of God. When 
two young hearts that beat as one vow eternal 
love, it is in the name of God they do it; and the 
union of love loses all its sacredness and half its 
charm unless it is sealed before God’s altar and 
in his holy name. When the mother sends her 
son to do battle for his country, she puts God’s 
benediction upon him: “God be with thee, my 
boy!’’ When nations are marshalled in deadly 


array of arms, and the alarming drum foretells 


the danger nigh, and the trumpet’s clangor 
sounds the charge, and contending armies meet 
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in the death-grapple amid fire and smoke and 
the cannon’s awful roar, until victory crowns 
them that win, those banners that were borne 
proudly on till they floated in triumph on the 
field of glory are gathered together in some 
great temple of religion, and there an assem- 
bled people sing aloud: “ We praise thee, O 
God! we glorify thee, O Lord!” 

When we see clearly and feel deeply, prose 
no longer satisfies us. Poetry is truer than 
prose, — expresses more nearly what all ought 
to feel in the presence of the glories of God’s 
universe. 


“The meanest flower that blows can give | 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” / 


We move about in worlds not realized; and to 
the poet’s mind this thought is always present. 
He is lost in wonder, rapt in ecstasy; he laughs, 
weeps, exults, shouts, despairs, and hopes; and 
if he have but a common nature, the higher 
world that breaks open before his gaze dazzles 
and unsettles him. It is therefore genius is 
akin to madness, and they who have the high- 
est thoughts may lead vulgar lives. 

Poetry need not be wedded to verse, though 
noble sentiments and deep feeling will always 
find expression in rhythmical and harmonious 
words. The thoughts which are nearest and 
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dearest to the soul it does not speak, but sings. 
The Bible is full of poetry. Sublimer or more 
touching lyrics than the Psalms have not been 
written. They are for ever the song of the soul 
craving, in the midst of darkness and of death, 
the light and the life. All true poetry springs 
from religious sentiment,— from the longing 
for some higher symbol of the divine and un- 
created. Never did child look out upon the 
glad earth or into the deep heavens but he felt 
the need of poetry to speak his reverence and 
gratitude. What sublimer poet is there than 
Job? Like a Titan he girds his loins to 
struggle with the eternal problem of human 
destiny. Never has the radical misery of our 
present condition, as contrasted with the infi- 
nite aspirations of our being, given birth to 
more pathetic or more heart-rending lamenta- 
tions. It is the despairing cry of a boundless 
yearning, which heroic faith gradually subdues 
and changes into the peace of tranquil hope. 

What depth and spiritual force has not the 
Christian religion given to poetry! Groves, 
flowers, and running waters satisfied the poets 
of paganism; but not the boundless ocean, nor 
the starry heavens, nor aught else can express 
the infinite thoughts and emotions which fill the 
soul of a Christian. 

What chastening and ennobling influence has 
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not the veneration with which the Church has 
surrounded the Blessed Virgin exercised upon 
the spirit of poetry! 


‘Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses; than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast; 
Thy image falls to earth.” 


The poet may now no more dream of woman 
except as clothed in the sacred modesty and 
spotless purity of the Virgin-Mother of the 
God-begotten Child. 

We cannot think of Mary but religion melts 
into poetry ; and the thousand heavenly thoughts 
and heavenly sentiments which in Christian 
lands and Christian hearts centre in the hal- 
lowed names of mother, sister, wife, — highest 
names of love, of beauty, of truth, — owe their 
sweetness and their power to her influence. 
This devotion has purified and consecrated the 
passion of love, which no poet has left unsung; 
has lifted it out of matter and sense and wedded 
it to the soul; has crowned it with sacramental 
glory and immortal hope. Through the grave 
into life it issues forth again deathless. Such 
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love is not possible where woman is common 
or coarse; and if she were forced into vulgar 
and noisy contact with the public ways and 
affairs of men, it’ would die as surely as in 
the mephitic air of an Eastern harem. To be 
divine, it needs a sanctuary and faith in God. 

What poetry is like that which Christian faith 
has inspired? Dante, the sovereign poet, looms 
in colossal majesty above all who have followed 
him, and none is comparable to him. Through 
a trinity of transformations he rises to paint a 
threefold world, — sombre and terrible, sad and 
devout, rapt and ecstatic. There is no tender- 
ness like Dante’s; neither is there any intensity 
or seriousness like his. There are cries which 
drown the agonies of hell, silences which in a 
moment grow eternal, and then notes so plain- 
tive and sweet that all our being melts to tears, 
and we would be content to weep for ever, were 
it not that the celestial light breaks upon us, and 
we hear the fountains of life like music flowing, 
and are borne upward into a world where we 
forget all time and place, and know and love 
God only. Man’s spiritual nature has recon- 
quered its supremacy, and, scorning matter, he 
enters into the realms where angels and demons 
contend in immortal warfare. From religious 
faith Milton, like a seraph strong, drew his high 
inspiration. ‘Of his moral sentiments,’ says 
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Dr. Johnson, “it is hardly praise to affirm that 
they excel those of all other poets; for this 
superiority he was indebted ve his acquaintance 
with the sacred writings.” . 

Calderon, Lope de Vega, Camoéns, Tasso, are 
all witnesses to the poetic inspiration of religious 
faith. Lope de Vega, in saying his first Mass, 
fainted at the bare thought of the sublime and 
awful mystery of Christ’s Real Presence. Most 
clearly seen, too, is the poetic power of the 
Christian spirit in Corneille and Racine, the 
greatest poets of France. 

The modern drama, which embraces all other 
kinds of poetry, is not only based upon views 
of human life distinctively Christian, but grew 
out of the religious Mysteries of the Middle 
Ages which still survive in the Passion Play at 
Ober Ammergau. This is true alike of the 
tragedies of Shakespeare and of the autos sacra- 
mentales of Calderon. ‘ 

Christ has lifted the pall which hung in dark 
and impenetrable folds around the life of man. 
Man is no longer the plaything of fate, the help- 
less victim of inexorable destiny, who feels upon 
his heart the brutal foot of an unknown and 
pitiless power. He is free, and through the 
tangled web of good and ill walks with no 
uncertain step. He knows the divine efficacy 
that there is in suffering and sorrow, and that 
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/ the uses of adversity are sweet. Above neces- 
\_ sity is liberty, and Life is ever lord of Death. 
In Christ we behold the heroic and tragic ideal 
of the highest life. All-pure and gentle, he is 
trampled upon, crushed, nailed to the cross, and 
his tomb is walled in with ignominy and sealed 
with contempt. And still he triumphs, — stands 
deathless over the grave, and places his cross on 
the brows of crowned kings and on the summit 
of all earthly things. Here is the divinest drama. 
Suffering there is still, and still there is death; 
but the heart that believes and is pure is im- 
mortal, and conquers fate. Compare the death- 
struggle of Laocoon with the agony of Christ 
on the cross. Laoco6n, in terror and despair, 
battles hopelessly with inexorable fate, which 
with cold and pitiless grip is crushing him: 
Christ, in more intense and keener suffering, 
consents to death, but conquers agony; is tran- 
quil in the supreme sacrifice of infinite love, and 
through the shadows of the darkened sun the 
light of eternal day pierces. Or compare Niobe, 
turned to stone by hopeless grief, with the 
Mother of Sorrows, who stands beneath the 
cross of her Divine Son with heart transfixed 
by the sword of anguish, and is calm because 
love like hers knows that God is love. 

Poetry passes naturally into music; for the 
poet sings, and is tormented by his thought until 
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it finds harmonious and rhythmic expression. 
The thought creates the rhythm, and when the 
rhyme seeks the thought there is no poetry. 
“The beginning of literature,” says Emerson, 
‘is the prayers of a people, and they are always 
hymns.” Music is poetry in tones. It is the 
language of feeling, the universal language of 
man. The cry of joy and of sorrow, of tri- 
umph and of despair, of ecstasy and of agony, 
is understood by all because it’ is the voice 
of nature. The strong emotions of the heart 
all seek expression in modulation of sound; 
and religious sentiment is both awakened and 
calmed by music that lifts the soul out of 
the world of sense and elevates it toward the 
infinite and invisible. Nearer than anything 
else it expresses the inner relations and nature 
of beings; the universal order and harmony 
which is found even in seemingly discordant 
and jarring elements. It is the most spirit- 
ual of arts, and more than any other is 
degraded when perverted to low and sensual 
uses. 

“There is,” says Cousin, “ physically and 
morally a marvellous relation between a sound 
and the soul. It seems as though the soul 
were an echo in which the sound takes a new 
power.” 

Something of this kind Byron also felt: 
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“Oh! that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment, born and dying 
With the blest Tone that made me.” 


Music is the food of the soul in all its most 
/ exalted moods. No other art has such power 
to minister to the sublime dreams and limitless 
desires of the heart which aspires to God; and 
therefore is it held that the man who has not 
music in himself is fit only for base purposes 
and is but sluggish earth. Without its soften- 
ing and spiritualizing influence we grow wooden 
and coarse. At its call the universal harmonies 
of nature stir within us, — “‘ birds, voices, in- 
struments, winds, waters, all agree.” 


“T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 


He who cultivates music, said the ancients, 
imitates the gods; and therefore Plato wrote 
that “ we must not judge of music by the pleas- 
ure it gives, nor prefer that whose only object 
is pleasure, but that which in itself bears a re- 
semblance to the beautiful.” 

It was, Saint Augustine says, sweet psalmody 
which made the lives of the monks of old so 
harmonious; and Saint Columba, as in far-off 
Iona he dreamed of Erin, thought nothing there 
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so lovely as the winds that sighed among the 
oak-groves, and the songs of the birds and of 
the monks who sang like the birds. 

There is doubtless a music as vast as creation, 
embracing all sounds, all noises in their number- 
less combinations, and rising from the bosom of 
discord in boundless and harmonious swell, — 
the hymn which the universe chants to God. 
From the dewdrop that murmurs its inward 
delight as it kisses the rose-leaf, to the deep 
and infinite voice of the ocean, sounding like 
the heart-pant of creation for rest; from the 
reed that sighs upon the river-bank, to the 
sad and solemn wail of the primeval forest; 
from the bee that sings upon the wing among 
the flowers, to the lion who goeth forth into 
the desert alone and awakens the sleeping echoes 
of the everlasting hills; from the nightingale 
who disburdens his full throat of all his long- 
ing, to man, whose very soul rises on the pal- 
pitating bosom of song from world to world up 
to God’s own heaven, —all nature is vocal in 
a divine concert. “ There is music in all things, 
if men had ears.” 

As the numberless ideas which are the forms 
of our knowledge are but the broken rays which 
in the mind of God combine to create the pure 
white light of truth and are one, so the infinite 
variety of sounds rises up to him and is harmony. 
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“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


The soul’s most transparent veil is the human 
voice, in whose true accent we best catch a man’s 
real self, since modulation of sound is the most 
proper expression of all emotion. 

Music gives repose, like prayer or the pres- 
ence of friends, because it satisfies the heart. 
The mind is prosaic; the soul poetic and musi- 
cal. Symphonialis est anima. “The soul,” said 
Joubert, “sings to itself of all beauty.” Silence 
is golden only to those who have power to hear 
divine melodies, — songs of angels and sym- 
phonies of heaven. Silence is the setting of 
music, its frame and background; and there- 
fore melody is sweetest in solitude,—din the 
night or in sacred convent walls that shut in 
from the noisy, babbling world souls whose 
hearts beat time to celestial strains and waft 
to heaven sighs that are heard of whispering 
angels. The Church loves to follow her Divine 
Founder into the desert, and to lift her eyes to 
the hills from whence cometh help. In solitude 
she sings; her hymns rise in concert with the 
winds that sigh through the oak-groves and 
faint upon the desert’s burning sands. She 
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loves the mysteriousness of nature, so silent 
and so musical, resting and thrilling beneath 
God’s brooding Spirit. Song is the voice of 
prayer, which is the breathing of the soul in 
God’s presence. Did not the angels sing when 
Christ was born, and shall men be dumb now 
that he lives and conquers and is adored? God 
is essential harmony, the works of his hand 
are harmonious, and his great precept is Love, 
which is the source and soul and highest ex- 
pression of harmony. The soul that loves sings 
for joy and gratitude. 

What divine and celestial accents has the 
Church not found to speak her love and sor- 
row, her faith and hope! 

What sound more heavenly does hill or vale 
prolong or multiply than the voice of the bell, 
filling all the air, far and near, with benedic- 
tion, until, as the last peal dies away, heaven 
and earth grow still and the Lord’s day is 
sanctified? It has a human sense and sympathy. 
Now it rings out strong and clear like a shout 
from the heart of a boy; and now its mellow 
notes dwell and linger like sweet memories of 
childhood. In the solemn night it seems God’s 
warning voice; and then, pitiless as fate, it 
beats with iron stroke the hours that make the 
little life of man. 

The organ, the master-instrument, is the voice 


amen oy 
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of the Christian Church, — “ the seraph-haunted 
queen of harmony,’ — sounding like an echo 
from a mystic and hidden world. How full and 
deep and strong it rolls out its great volume of 
sound, —an ocean of melody! Now it bursts 
forth with irresistible power, like the hosts of 
stars when first they wheeled into their orbits 
and shouted to God; and now, with a veiled 
and mysterious harmony, it wraps itself around 
the soul, shuts out all noise, and composes it to 
sweet, heavenly contemplation. It is tender as 
a mother’s yearning, and fierce as the deaf and 
raging sea; sad as angels’ sighs for souls that 
are lost; plaintive and pitiful as the cry of those 
who in purgatorial fires cleanse their sins; and 
then its notes faint and die, until we hear their 
echoes from the eternal shore where they grow 
for ever and for ever. With the falling day we 
enter the great cathedral’s sacred gloom, and at 
once are in a vast solitude. The huge pillars 
rise in giant strength, upholding the high vault 
already shrouded in the gathering darkness, and 
silence sits mute in the wide aisle. Suddenly 
we have been carried into another world, peopled 
with other beings. We cease to note the passage 
of time; and earth, with its garish light and dis- 
tracting noises, has become a dream. As the 
eye grows accustomed to the gloom, we are able 
to observe the massive building. Its walls rise 
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like the sides of a steep mountain, and in the 
aisles there is the loneliness and mystery of 
deep valleys into which the sunlight never falls. 
From these adamantine flanks countless beings 
start forth, until the whole edifice is peopled 
with fantastic forms, upon which falls the mys- 
tic light reflected from the countenances of 
angels, patriarchs, apostles, virgins, martyrs, 
who from celestial windows look down upon 
this new-born world. In the distance we see 
the glimmering taper that burns before God’s 
presence, and then suddenly a great volume of 
sound, like the divine breath infusing life into 
these inanimate objects, rolls over us, and every 
stone from pavement to vaulted roof thrills and 
vibrates; each sculptured image and pictured 
saint is vocal; and from on high the angels 
lend their voices, until the soul, trembling on 
the wings of hope and love, is borne upward 
with this heavenly harmony, and, entranced in 

prayer, worships the Invisible alone. V 
In no art is the influence of the Christian 
religion more discernible than in painting; and 
here, as elsewhere, its dominant characteristic 
is spirituality, — the placing the idea above the 
form. It gave to art the most exalted ideals, — 
Christ and his immaculate Mother; and the 
necessary effect of the contemplation of these 
models was the subordination of physical to 
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moral beauty. It could no longer be the artist's 
aim to paint a comely and finely formed body, 
but a body ennobled, purified, and spiritualized 
by a generous, unselfish, and sympathetic soul. 
A pure faith gave exalted aims, fixed purpose, 
and seriousness to art. It was no longer suffi- 
cient to be elegant and graceful; it was neces- 
sary, above all, to speak to the mind and the 
soul. All levity and frivolity were banished. 
A noble earnestness illumined the human coun- 
tenance, softened only by a smile of loving 
tenderness such as is seen on the Virgin’s face 
as she contemplates the Divine Infant reposing 
in her arms. We cannot think of Christ as 
laughing or entering into gay or lively dis- 
course; nor can we so think of his Mother. 
There is self-satisfaction and egotism in all 
merriment. The love and pity of the God- 
man admit not the play of childish joy upon 
his sacred features, — we catch there the ex- 
pression of repose which comes of strength; 
of sweet, sad sympathy, of ineffable goodness, 
yet mingled with the awful earnestness of him 
who is Judge as well as Saviour, but whose 
justice is tempered with mercy. In the Virgin 
there is a more human sweetness and light; a 
grace that seems even more tender because her 
only office is that of love. Under this high in- 
fluence art acquired new power and seemed to 
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feel Christ’s blessing, — the peace which the 
world knows not. It learned the secret of re- 
pose, without which it has been said no work 
of art can be great, and which is the measure 
of all artistic excellence: 


“ The life where hope and memory are as one; 
Earth quiet and unchanged; the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule; and heaven revealed 
To meditation, in that quietness.” 


Purity — the quality of soul most nearly akin 
to the spiritual and divine nature — became an 
essential requisite of human beauty and lifted 
Christian art into a world unknown to pagan- 
ism. The material universe was looked upon as 
symbolical of a higher and nobler mode of ex- 
istence, so that the body itself in the artist’s 
contemplation was spiritualized, — grew light 
and aerial, such as Saint Paul describes it ris- 
ing from death incorruptible and immortal. 
From this type the Christian artist derived the 
angelical form, as seen, for example, in Peru- 
gino’s Michael, the Archangel, — “with his 
triple crest of traceless plumes unshaken in 
heaven, his hand fallen on his crossleted sword, 
the truth girdle binding his undinted armor; 
God has put his power upon him, resistless 
radiance is on his limbs, no lines are there of 
earthly strength, no traces on the divine feat- 
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ures of earthly anger; trustful and thoughtful, 
fearless but full of love, incapable except of the 
repose of eternal conquest, vessel and instru- 
ment of Omnipotence, filled like a cloud with 
the victor light, the dust of principalities and 
powers beneath his feet, the murmur of hell 
against him heard by his spiritual ear like the 
winding of a shell on the far-off seashore.” 
The body itself aspires to a spiritual state, and 
seeks to harmonize its gross elements with the 
soul, to bring back life’s rosy dawn, when both 
were one, like sweet music set to noble words. 
The eye of faith sees more clearly the conditions 
and possibilities of the diviner life, — catches 
glimpses of things unutterable, too bright “ to 
hit the sense of human sight.” The commun- 
ion of saints exists; angels watch over us; the 
loved who have gone before us are not parted 
from us; prayer rises like incense to heaven, 
falls like dew upon souls who purge their guilt 
in unknown worlds. This high companionship 
with things unseen makes flesh and blood a 
wearisome burden to the soul, and it cries out, 


_ “Who will free me from this body of death?” 


The noblest natures, no longer able to endure 
contact with the crowd sunk in sensuous in- 
dulgence, flee to the desert; in solitude find the 
untainted air of God’s presence; shake from 
the free Christian spirit all manacles of deadly 
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servitude; and, rebaptized in silence and prayer, 
rise, like eagles new-bathed in ocean, to purer 
worlds. 


“ How beautiful your presence, how benign, 
Servants of God! who not a thought will share 
With the vain world. 


More sweet than odors caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet 

The freight of holy feeling which we meet 

In thoughtful moments wafted by the gales 

From fields where good men walk or bowers wherein 
they rest.” 


The higher life created a higher art. This 
is evident in the earliest records of Christian 
art. In the paintings of the catacombs there 
is a celestial purity, a translucence of soul, a 
predominance of spirit over matter, of faith 
over sense, which render these works, in spite 
of technical defects, infinitely superior to all art 
that draws its inspiration from less exalted 
ideals. Here art is pure and noble, because 
here is a sublime religious faith which gives 
to human life a transcendental and priceless 
dignity and worth. In the simplest and meek- 
est face that looks upon us from those subter- 
ranean walls we behold the power of the faith 
which overcomes the world, which can give to 
a timid maiden a strength that conquers armies 
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and empires, which makes death sweet as the 
breath of morning, and through defeat rises 
ever to diviner victories, triumphing in its 
martyrdom. It is truth and purity and love, 
habited in weakness and poverty, that rise up 
to strike dumb the loud and blatant world, with 
its shams and shows, carnal souls and hollow 
hearts. 

On the walls of these hidden cities, in whose 
dark and silent streets we can almost feel the 
presence of the generations of martyrs, of whom 
the world was not worthy, and who in the nar- 
row way walked toward the life and the light, 
there is the sublimest symbolical teaching. The 
pheenix, rising from its ashes, proclaims the 
immortality of the soul, the triumph of spirit 
over matter, and the final resurrection; the 
three youths in the fiery furnace declare that 
out of the jaws of hell God delivers those who 
put their trust in him; and Pharaoh’s army, 
swallowed by the devouring sea, shout from 
the mad turmoil that God only is great, that 
it is vain to trust in princes, that they who 
walk by faith securely tread where the mighty 
fall. Here Abraham so believes in God against 
the whole earth that he lifts the knife to slay 
his only son; from hard and flinty rock Moses 
strikes the water of life; and Isaias, with keen 
vision, piercing the thick veil that hides the 
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future from mortal eyes, sees God’s Virgin- 
Mother rising like a fair and lonely star upon 
the ebon brow of night, lighting a sin-darkened 
world; or the Good Shepherd, on shoulders 
bruised by the cross of love, bears home the 
sheep that had strayed from the fold and was 
lost. 

In all this there is high art and greatness of 
style, because the subjects of thought involve 
universal interests and profound passions. 

Besides noble subjects and seriousness of pur- 
pose, the Christian religion gave to art exalted 
aims. It became holy and sought to sanctify 
men. Artistic fraternities were religious asso- 
ciations. “ By the grace of God,” said the Sien- 
nese painters in 1355, “ we are to rule men, who 
know not letters, manifestors of the miraculous 
things worked by virtue and in virtue of the 
holy faith; and our faith is founded principally 
in adoring and believing one God in the Trinity, 
—a God of infinite power, infinite wisdom, in- 
finite love and mercy.” 

“ We aim,” said Buffalmacco, “ at naught else 
than to make saints by our frescos and pictures ; 
and, in spite of the devils, to make men more 
devout and holy.” 

All those éarly painters, so justly called the 
“sreat masters,’ worked in faith, with religious 
sincerity, without thought of gold or sordid mo- 
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tive, caring not to please the vicious taste of an 
ignorant public, but only to approve themselves 
to Him who is the great and eternal artist. 

What delicacy, purity, and devotion are trace- 
able in every line of Giotto’s works! — the old- 
est, and in some sense the greatest, of the Italian 
masters. 

Cennini, an artist of the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, and widely known through his 
“Treatise on Painting,” insists especially in this 
work on the moral discipline required to form 
the Christian artist. He must abstain from all 
sinful indulgence, eat sparingly, remain often 
in solitude, learn self-restraint; and since he 
is to be a teacher of holiness, he must himself 
be holy, and to this end must go regularly to 
confession and communion. Cennini declares 
that the use of good colors, especially in paint- 
ing the Blessed Virgin, is a religious duty, and 
he adds that if the painter be underpaid, “‘ God 
and Our Lady will reward him in body and 
soul.” 

Taddeo Gaddi, the godson and pupil of Giotto, 
who after the death of the master was appointed 
to complete the Campanile of Florence, when 
dying consigned his son to Casentino with the 
injunction to teach him the practice of art and 
the duties of a Christian. 

Lippo Dalmasio, a Carmelite monk, never 
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painted a religious subject without preparing 
himself by meditation, prayer, and fasting; and 
so wonderful was his success that Guido Reni 
could not contemplate his pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin without falling into a kind of ecstasy, 
and Pope Clement VIII. declared that he had 
never seen images more devout or that touched 
his heart nearer. He refused resolutely to take 
money, but painted solely for the love of God 
and his Blessed Mother. 

Fra Angelico, the most oe and heavenly 
of all artists, painted Christ and Mary only on 
his knees, and when engaged on the Crucifixion 
a flood of tears burst from his eyes. He prayed 
constantly, smiled seldom, wept often, and never 
harbored an impure thought. His head rested 
on the heart of Jesus, and nothing had power 
to disturb him. All men have agreed to call 
him Angel and Blessed. In his Virgin we be- 
-hold the very chastity and beauty of heaven 
incarnate, and of his angels Michael Angelo 
said that no man could paint them who had 
not seen them in some higher world. Only the 
pure of heart can depict the purest and sublim- 
est sentiments, and they who paint Christ and 
his angels must be Christ-like and angelical: 
“Blessed are,the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

No one, while looking upon the paintings of 
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Beato Angelico, can harbor a revengeful or 
lustful thought. They influence us like the 
presence of holy and noble natures. They are 
the exponents of the Spirit, and we cannot con- 
template them without inwardly shrinking from 
whatever is sensual. There is in them a tender- 
ness and repose, a love and peace, which, far 
above the storm-clouds and blinding dust of 
earth, breathe the air of heaven. Not less than 
in the tone and accent of a saintly man do we 
catch in these Madonnas and cherubs the hidden 
secret of the inward, diviner life. Faith and 
love inspired Angelico, and one who drank from 
fountains less pure or deep could not have un- 
veiled to mortal eyes such celestial loveliness. 
The religious artist makes art religious. Never — 
yet was there true poet who did not believe 
in his wildest dreams, nor can an artist paint 
what he believes not to exist. All art which 
is insincere is false; and deep, abiding sin-, 
cerity can come only of religious inspiration. 
Without this the love of the beautiful, the 
pursuit of art for its own sake, degenerates 
into dilettanteism. 

1/ The great religious artists painted for the 

' people, for believing souls, who were eager not 
to admire, but. to worship, and who longed for 
symbols of their faith. Their masterpieces were - 
never made to hang on the walls of the wealthy, 
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to be gazed at as objects of curiosity or artistic 
skill. Demosthenes spoke not with more ear- 
nestness or deep conviction than they painted. 
They were able because they believed. 

To ask with Ruskin whether art has done 
good to religion is to put a meaningless ques- 
tion. If it has not served religion, it is con- 
demned; for man’s eternal and highest interests 
are religious. It is, moreover, impossible that 
a great and living faith should not symbolize 
itself in some great art. David sang and danced 
before the ark, and in all time the soul, feeling 
God’s presence, will be tormented by a voiceless 
thought till art gives it relief. All true prayer 
is poetic and musical; and to whine and drawl 
when we supplicate God, is as little proper as 
to stand bolt upright and speak to him as 
though he were some common mortal with offi- 
cial patronage to bestow. 

Whosoever loves longs for poetry, music, 
song, pictures, flowers, or whatsoever else is 
beautiful, though the meanest object is en- 
nobled if it be but associated with this passion. 
Religion is love, higher and diviner, more real 
and all-enduring, than any other, — a love which 
can make the desert bloom, people solitudes, 
light the dark-vaulted dungeon, make slavery 
sweet, disease a pleasant companion, and death 
a welcome guest. To him who feels this divine 
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‘ardor, kingdoms and principalities are but the 
dust he treads upon; fame, discordant babble; 
and all the ways and hopes of the world vain 
and purposeless as the rambles of a child. To 
him naught is but what is eternal; and in all 
corruptible things he sees an image of God’s 
immortal glory. From basest matter his faith 
forms wings with which he would raise himself 
to companionship with Heaven. He longs for 
symbols which, by expressing, however poorly, 
his sense of God’s presence, may strengthen and 
define his faith and hope and love. His strong 
desire creates, religion is clothed with beauty, 
and art is born. Of the deepest faith and love 
the highest art is born. The visible universe 
is a bodying forth of the invisible; and the 
imagination, not less than the intellect, is the 
organ of the God-like. Science concerns itself 
with facts; religion with what is for ever, and 
for ever ought to be. Science is knowing; re- 
ligion is believing, loving, and doing. It rests 
on faith rather than on what is plainly seen and 
understood, because the infinite object of desire 
which impels men to act cannot be compre- 
hended by the finite mind. Like religion, art 
contemplates not so much what is as what ought 
to be. It draws its inspiration from the ideal, 
because it can discover nothing in the real world 
which corresponds to its dream of beauty. Like 
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religion, it has its footing in matter, which it 
strives to transform and transcend. 


The spirit of religion and the spirit of art are ( 


friendly, while the scientific spirit, which thrusts 
faith and imagination aside, easily becomes hos- 
tile to religion and art. A man of facts and 
figures understands not the raptures of the saint 
or the ecstasies of the poet. But those whom 
the human race has most loved and by whom it 
has been most nobly influenced have been men 
of religion and of art. When all energies are 
directed to the production of what ministers to 
physical needs and comforts, life becomes hard 
and uninteresting. Wealth will be accumulated, 
but those who possess it will not know how to 
enjoy it; there will be great display, but little 
refinement; feverish activity, but little intelli- 
gence. The sense for what is beautiful and sub- 
lime is as important as the sense for the value 
of common things; and the one needs cultivat- 


ing not less than the other. Those whohave  ~ 


acquired the faculty of seeing and admiring 
what is highest in nature and in art have in- 
exhaustible sources of joy and happiness. They 
are at home in God’s world, and all they know 
and love is their own. It is one of the glories 
of the religion of Christ that it scorns no high 
gift. Whatever individuals and bodies of be- 
lievers may have done to narrow the scope of 
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.its activity and influence, its spirit has been 
catholic. Revelation is the fuller manifestation 
of the divine reason and will, which seeks not 
to thwart or cripple man’s energies, but to con- 
secrate and give them higher aims. 

Our God is still a hidden God, but dimly seen 
and made known chiefly to faith and love. For 
man, indeed, nothing that is not clothed in mys- 
tery can be fair and good, since he is a being 
of imagination all compact. Pluck away the 
clustering flowers that enwreathe and sweeten 
his life, and there remains but a hideous skele- 
ton. Christ himself is now seen no more except 
of those who lead with him the lowly secret life 
of service and of love. He comes to us, not 
openly, as once he walked in Galilee, but veiled 
in sacred rites and sacramental symbols. In 
the breaking of the Bread we know him, and in 
the silence of meditation, when the doors are 
shut, he stands before us. God himself is made 
known to us by a universe which is his creation 
and his symbol. 

A gleam of his presence is reflected on this 
isle of space and time from the circumambient 
infinity and eternity. The earth is his foot- 
stool, the heavens are his vesture, and from sun 
and moon and star he speaks to the soul of 
man, — to his intellect as absolute truth, to his 
conscience as perfect righteousness, to his heart 
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as ever-during love, and to his imagination as 
the beauty which throws its splendor over the 
heavens and the earth, and over the purest and 
highest hopes of those who know and adore 
the Creator. 

And what does the Church in all her ritual 
but follow as best she may God’s providence 
over his children? What is the pomp of her 
ceremonial compared with the glories of na- 
ture? How can it be wrong to seek to raise 
man to heaven by the cords that bind him to 
earth? Recall the ways in which men have wor- 
shipped their gods, — the fetiches of savages, the 
human sacrifices of Phcenicians, Arabians, Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and of our own ancestors; the 
sight and scent of blood never absent from their 
temples; the drunkenness and debauchery which 
formed part of the worship of so many tribes 
and peoples, — and then contemplate the radical 
and world-wide transformation wrought by the 
Christian religion in the ritual observance of 
the civilized races. 

What pure and sweet memories cluster around 
the Lord’s Day, —the day set aside for public 
worship and a more spiritual communing of 
those who are drawn together by the bonds 
of blood, of friendship, and of love! To think 
of it is to recall fair spring days when the 
air is soft and fragrant; when azure skies, with 
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_ here and there a floating cloud, stoop closer to 
earth; when from amidst the wide-spreading 
green the many-tinted flowers look forth half 
_ afraid; when the song of birds is borne to us in 
sweeter and purer tones. A stillness comes upon 
the earth; the very cattle have a look of peace 
and repose. Through quiet vales the peal of 
, the bell is heard like a voice from higher worlds, 
while from many homes happy groups, whose 
countenances are made beautiful by reverence 
and joy, issue forth and wend their way to where 
the cross-crowned spire sheds a blessing over 
the land. They are clothed with greater neat- 
ness and care than on other days. Neighbors 
greet one another and enter into pleasant dis- 
course. The bashful children venture to speak, 
and in the hearts of youths and maidens there 
stirs a dream of the mystery of love. Within 
the sacred edifice all are but one family. The 
priest whom they call father addresses them in 
the name of their Father in heaven, and points 
to the eternal, unseen world, where trouble 
and sorrow cease, and love reigns forevermore. 
Their thoughts and hopes commingle as they 
ascend to God, as souls are drawn together when 
they aspire. The old recall the days of their 
youth, and remember those who were summoned 
away in the midst of life’s journey, and fell 
asleep to awaken here no more. And so the 
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living commune with the dead, are softened by 
their presence, and strengthened to follow them 
with resignation and courage whithersoever the 
Divine Will may lead. The observances them- 
selves exert a subduing and refining influence. 
The vestments, the altars, the lights, the incense, 
recall an age and a condition of things that have 
passed away. The language of the ritual is that 
of a people which has ceased to exist. The con- 
tinuity of history is borne in upon us, the debt 
the present owes the past is recognized, and a 
sense of reverence and thankfulness is awak- 
ened. The nobility and charm of Christian wor- 
ship were felt by Constantine, who called the 
religion of Christ the most devout of religions. 
Its solemn ritual is the expression of the deep 
and manifold life that is born of transcendent 
faith and love, unfolding itself in every direction, 
and exalting and purifying all the thoughts and 
feelings of men. It has subdued to its service 
the tenderest souls and the purest hearts. The 
sublimest genius has felt its inspiration and has 
knelt at the altar as a servant, where the poet, 
the painter, the composer, the architect, the 
sculptor, like the kings of old, have laid their 
richest offerings. 

The Church is the mother of the people, 
comes nearest to their hearts, as Jesus alone 
loves the poor; and for them criticism and sci- 
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ence are not, but only faith and hope and love. 
They want no lecture-hall, with its bare walls 
and prosing teacher, but a house of worship, — 
the home of the multitude, where every art and 
noble gift of man bows in homage to God’s 
presence. Therefore must she build for Christ 
and his poor the temple of majesty and glory, 
the democratic palace of the people, where the 
beggar and the plutocrat kneel side by side, — 
a basilica prouder than that of kings, where all 
the arts are wedded and find a sanctuary in the 
divine harmony which religion alone can conse- 
crate and make eternal. 


“This long-roofed vista penetrate — but see, 
One after one, its tablets, that unfold 
The whole design of Scripture history, 
From the first tasting of the fatal tree 
Till the bright star appeared in Eastern skies 
Announcing One was born mankind to free; 
His acts, his wrongs, his sacrifice : 
Lessons for every heart, a Bible for all eyes.” 


Whether or not religion need the service of 
art, art certainly can never flourish except in 
her service; for of all things it requires the 
consecration of an exalted and unselfish pur- 

é—— pose. He who works for money or praise 
may work cunningly and admirably, but never 
divinely. Between art and money or men’s 
praise there is no equivalence, as there is none 
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between mind and matter, beauty and use. Nor 
is there inspiration in art for art’s sake. The 
phrase is meaningless; for if art is not the 
symbol of a divine reality, it is frivolous and 
childish. To be great and worthy, it must be 
born on the holy mountain where God’s law is 
given, and in the temple where he is worshipped. 
As soon as men stop to think whether it is dear, 
or what use there is in it, its soul is fled, and 
materialism smothers all spiritual faith. It is 
of no avail to preach to those “who love the 
corn they grind and the grapes they crush 
better than the gardens of the angels upon the 
slopes of Eden.’’ If man is only an animal, 
and the world his manger, let him eat the hay 
and the thistle and be blest. If there is no good 
in holy thoughts, in limitless desires, in unutter- 
able longings for the highest and the best, in the 
faith that trusts that God is Love and is just, 
in the sweet hope that in a better world there 
is a more blessed life, then indeed may men hold 
that God’s temple is but a mill or a bank, and 
should be taxed lest it be made beautiful. 

If the people who work and suffer, begrimed 
with the dust and smoke and soil of earth, shut 
out from companionship with nature, are to have 
no home of the soul, no place of repose, no tab- 
ernacle of God’s presence, no symbol of heaven, 
where every art conspires to raise the mind and 
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heart to the invisible and higher world, then let 
the law make it impossible for them to retain the 
churches which they have built; and God pity 
them! He who made the heavens and the earth 
is not shut up in houses built by the hands of 
man. He dwells in his own immensity; the uni- 
verse is his temple; the sun the inextinguishable 
lamp that burns before his presence; the stars 
the lights that shine upon his altar; and in this 
vast and divine temple all creatures adore him 
and proclaim his glory; and the spheres, as they 
revolve, sing in his praise an immortal hymn. 
God needs not the temples which we build to 
him; of man and his works he is for ever in- 


| dependent. But we who crave for God, and 
\ who without him perish like the brute and have 
no hope, must have sanctuaries, religious rites, 
' and symbols, to prevent the heavenly spirit of 


faith and love from escaping and losing itself 
in boundless and empty space. From the crowd 
the thought of God is banished; men dig into 
the earth and sail the seas for food and raiment; 
they would make the sun and moon pull their 
wagons; turn all nature to low uses, and be- 
neath the grinding wheels of mechanism crush 
the soul. Let us at least leave to man God’s 
temple, — the great soul-symbol, where he can 
still breathe the air of heaven, and weep and 
pray. 
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“The spirit of antiquity — enshrined 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In-picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined — 
Strikes to the seat of grace within the mind.” 


Did not He who is for ever the founder of 
the religion of the soul and the only Saviour of 
man fulfil all holy observances? He loved the 
beauty of God’s house, was often in the temple, 
kept fast and feast, was circumcised, sent the 
lepers to the priests for the sin-offering, paid 
the temple-tax, and performed all other offices 
of a ceremonial worship. He received the bap- 
tism of John; he breathed upon his apostles; 
he rubbed the mud-paste upon the eyes of the 
blind man; he commanded the anointing with 
oil. Of course, while the blessed Saviour 
walked among men, and for a long time after 
he had returned to the Father, Christian wor- 
ship was of the simplest kind. No various cere- 
monies, no rich music, no high cathedrals, no 
mystic vestments, no solemn altars, no marbles 
or metals or jewels, or woods of cost, or fine 
linen, added splendor to the celebration of the 
divine mysteries. Christ instituted the most 
holy sacrament of his real presence in an 
“upper room” of a hired house; in an “ upper 
room” the Holy Ghost descended upon the 
apostles, waiting and watching in silence and 
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in prayer; in an “upper room” Saint Paul 
preached in Troas; at Philippi he led the faith- 
ful outside the city to the river-bank, where 
prayer was wont to be made; and with Silas 
he sang hymns in prison. Saint Peter was pray- 
ing on the house-top when he saw the vision, 
and Philip baptized the Ethiopian eunuch in the 
desert. Having no power or liberty to build 
churches to God, the apostolic Christians made 
the whole world his temple, and offered to him 
everywhere the sacrifice of noble lives and he- 
roic deaths. Their immediate successors were 
driven from the face of the earth into caverns, 
tombs, and subterranean galleries; but when 
from the darkness and the death of the cata- 
combs they issued forth like Christ from the 
grave, triumphant and immortal, God inspired 
them, as the Israelites of old who had passed 
through the parted waters and the desert into 
the Land of Promise, to build temples not un- 
worthy of the faith which had conquered the 
world. 

In nothing is the spirit of a religion more 
clearly seen than in the style of its sacred edi- 
fices. The character of the temple is determined 
by our conception of God and of the service 
which we owe him. The Greeks, plunged in 
mad delight in the enjoyments of this life, and 
unconscious of a higher existence, thought their 
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gods were stronger men, with greater passions 
and more ardent cravings for indulgence. Con- 
sequently their temples take the form of human 
dwellings of wonderful grace and symmetry, 
harmony of lines and proportions, but without 
grandeur, mystery, or sublimity. In the dark 
mysteries of the religion of ancient Egypt death 
is the predominant thought; and its temple is 
a tomb, sad, solitary, motionless. This corre- 
spondence between architecture and religious 
faith is most discernible in the Christian temple, 
which is the highest symbol of the universe, as 
God’s handiwork, ever created by human genius. 
It is the House of God, not because it is con- 


secrated to his worship, but because he dwells | 


there really and truly under the sacramental 
veil; and it is his divine presence which gives 
to the whole edifice its form, its appropriateness, 
and its meaning, as the mind of God creates, 


moves, and harmonizes the universe. The vital 
principle in the Christian temple is the Real | 
Presence. Take this away, and it is a body \, 


without a soul. Therefore the whole edifice 
grows out of the tabernacle, and draws from 


it use and beauty, as from the heart the mem- | 
bers are developed, and by it are: nourished. * 


He is there, —the mysterious and awful God, 

but the God of love, of beauty, of mercy. Ban- 

ished therefore be all frivolity, all profane mirth, 
5 
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all trivial joy. Here are we in the presence of 
infinite mystery; the ground is holy; unseen 
spirits are adoring. How the great vault lifts 
itself to heaven, bending in mighty joy above 
the tabernacle! And the wide aisle opens out 
in limitless expanse, levelling the mountains, and 
making straight the way of the Lord. The 
temple is a cross, its centre the tabernacle; and 
Christ is adored for ever in the divinest symbol 
of his love, which is borne upward on aerial 
spires far above all monuments of human pride, 
shedding benediction and gentler life through 
the world’s waste. The whole edifice, and each 
separate part, rises secure and strong heaven- 
ward, like the flight of angels. It is a uni- 
versal temple, fit symbol of a catholic religion. 
All nature is here. Stones and metals and 
woods of cost, moss and lichen, and all kinds of 
grasses and plants cover its walls and entwine 
themselves around its columns. Reptiles and 
monsters of the deep, birds of the air and all 
animals that walk the earth, are gathered here, 
for God created them all. And last, as in the 
world’s history, comes man to interpret the 
mystery, and to be God’s messenger and min- 
ister. He gives intelligence and a voice to this 
new creation.. At his touch the rock takes a 
human form; saints and angels appear within 
the holy place; the incense gives forth its fra- 
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grant breath; the great organ, standing in lone 
royalty, utters its deep and mystic voice; and 
stone and moss and plant and living things of 
earth, air, and sea join the choir to chant to 
God the universal hymn of praise. 


“ And, while the Host is raised, its elevation 
An awe and supernatural horror breeds, 
And all the people bow their heads like reeds 
To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration.” 


0) 


II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL IDEAS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


[Delivered before the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21, 1904. | 


HE history of the education of a people 

or an age is the history of its civiliza- 
tion, of its intellectual, moral, and religious 
life, its material progress being incidental and 
subordinate. 

Intelligence, virtue, and industry give man 
power over himself and all things; and it is 
education that makes him intelligent, virtuous, 
and industrious. The riches of nature and the 
wealth of human life are inexhaustible; but only 
those whom education stimulates to persevering 
self-activity make them their own. The con- 
trolling idea of the nineteenth century in phi- 
losophy and science is that of organic unity, 
implying a world-wide process of development. 
Hence the point of view is that of history. To 
understand what anything is, it is necessary to 
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know how it has come to be what it is; for what- 
ever exists is the outcome of an evolution which 
reaches back indefinitely to ultimate origins. 
To perceive all the facts in this process is to 
see things as they are. This principle is of uni- 
versal validity, and its application to all the 
subjects and interests to which the mind can 
turn made possible the marvellous achievements 
of the last century, during which mankind grew 
in knowledge and in power more than in the 
whole historic past. The secret and the law of 
progress have been discovered. Heaven and 
earth have become what they are. All things 
are interdependent, and God reveals himself as 
his work is unfolded in the mind of man and 
in nature. 

In learning to know how things have become 
what they are, we have gained insight into 
methods by which they may be made better than 
they are. In our hands a key has been placed 
which opens doors that from the beginning had 
shut man out of nature’s most richly stored 
treasure-house. The sub-conscious efforts to 
advance, determined by the instinctive love of 
life, by a still increasing craving for the sensa- 
tion of life, became in the nineteenth century the 
deliberate purpose, not of individuals merely, 
but of whole peoples. What the multitudes had 
for ages felt they now became able to think. 
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The self-activity which in earlier times had man- 
ifested itself in exceptional minds and in 1so- 
lated groups now stirred the masses. 

Education was seen to be a human need and 
a human right, — the one means whereby a man, 
whether as an individual or as a citizen of an 
earthly or a heavenly kingdom, may fit himself 
to lead a noble and helpful life. It is therefore 
the need and the right, not of a class, nor of a 
sex, nor of a profession merely, but of all. Belief 
in the equality and kinship of men became a 
passion; and whatever laws or institutions are 
a denial of this faith were to be abrogated and 
abolished. Old things must pass away or relive 
in the new spirit. It is the advent of the whole 
people, coming with mad riot and battle, and 
celebrating its triumph in the glare of burning 
palaces, amidst the ruins of a falling world. 

Universal education is a postulate of democ- 
racy, which now first becomes self-conscious and 
understands that its rule is incompatible with 
privilege, slavery, and every kind of oppression 
and injustice. The people are the whole mass 
of men and women, and if they are to rule, 
’ they must have the knowledge and wisdom 
which nothing but education can impart. As all 
have the same divine origin and end, all must be 
permitted to drink at the same eternal fountain- 
head of truth, goodness, and love. Hence it is 
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the duty of individuals, families, states, and 
churches to bend their thoughts and energies to 
open ways and to provide opportunities for the . 
education of all, that all may become intelligent, 
free, strong, and self-controlled. Social organi- 
zations are for the sake of men, and only the 
virtuous and enlightened can properly cherish 
and maintain the domestic, political, and reli- 
gious institutions which consecrate and protect 
equal rights and liberties. The sense of the need 
of universal education was awakened by the 
growing consciousness that henceforth govern- 
ment was to be controlled more and more by the 
popular will, which, to be beneficent, must be 
enlightened. As the ideal of life became more 
comprehensive, the idea of education widened 
until it embraced the whole people and every 
interest. The aim is, first of all, practical, — 
the formation of individuals and citizens, whose 
character and intelligence shall fit them to do 
well, each in his own sphere, the thousand things 
which civil society implies and requires. But if 
education is to be made universal, it must be 
organized and supported by the State through 
a system of free schools brought within the 
reach of all, which it alone has the means to 
establish and maintain. The belief that educa- 
tion should be universal, and the recognition of 
the fact that it can be made so only through a 
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‘system of public schools, for which all are taxed, 
have given the impulse to the most characteristic 
developments of educational ideas during the 
nineteenth century. The ancient ideals of intel- 
lectual culture and moral discipline it did not 
transcend, but sought to give them general appli- 
cation; and the success with which this has been 
accomplished is largely due to the influence 
which those ideals have exercised on the modern 
mind. What higher wisdom on this subject have 
we than Plato's, when he says that the training 
which aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodily 
strength or mere cleverness, apart from intelli- 
gence and jtistice, is mean and illiberal, and not 
worthy to be called education? But the pagan 
ideal was aristocratic; it was that of the free 
born dominating slaves, whose nature was sup- 
posed to be servile and incapable of true culture. 
It considered but a class, and ignored humanity. 
Christ is the first humanitarian, and from him 
and his followers the world has received its 
faith in the brotherhood of men and in the right 
of all to liberty and opportunity; and hence we 
call our civilization not Grecian or Roman, but 
Christian. It has sprung from the enthusiasm 
for humanity, the fire which Christ kindled, to 
burn the dividing and imprisoning walls, that all 
men and women might have unimpeded access 
to the truth and freedom which make right life 
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possible. It is to him, and not to the philoso- 
phers of Greece, nor to the calculating moralists 
of Rome, that we owe our faith in the Father in 
heaven and in the divine rights of man, — his 
child, — which is the master-light of all our see- 
ing and the fundamental principle of our life, 
individual and social. This principle lies at the 
core of modern consciousness, even in the minds 
of those who doubt or deny; and from it our 
civilization, if it is to advance and endure, must 
develop, as of it belief in democracy and in the 
need of popular education is born. 

The unprecedented expansion and diffusion 
of life and knowledge which took place in the 
last century are not a creation, but a develop- 
ment. The past still keeps us company; and 
what has been makes what is. He who first lit 
a fire, he who first used it to cook food or to 
render metal malleable, made a forward step 
with which all the advancing races have kept 
and still keep pace. We do not owe to the 
nineteenth century the alphabet, or Arabic nu- 
merals, or architecture, or painting, or sculp- 
ture, or music, or poetry, or eloquence; we do 
not owe to it the mariner’s compass, or the 
telescope, or the Copernican astronomy, or the 
printing-press, or gunpowder, or the rounding 
of the Cape of Good Hope, or the discov- 
ery of America, or the steam-engine. We do 
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not owe to it philosophy, or science, or true 
religion, or the doctrine of ‘political liberty 
or of equal rights; nor do we owe to it the 
principles of the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. It was an era of culmination, in which 
the tree of life flowered and bore more bountiful 
fruit; but it could not have flourished at all had 
not its roots been struck deep into the soil of 
the past, which the labors of countless genera- 
tions had tilled and made fertile. It was an age 
of progress because there had been progress 
from the beginning. 

It did not create the home, or civil society, 
or the State, or the Church, or the school, or any 
of the institutions that educate. It was an era 
in which mankind came to fuller self-conscious- 
ness, — an era of more rapid expansion and dif- 
fusion of the powers which make for life, in 
which the passion for freedom and knowledge 
that is inborn found an environment exception- 
ally favorable to its exercise. Men became 
aware of the universal applicability of the forces 
they had inherited. They invented new and 
more perfect machinery, and by their aid at- 
tained a marvellous power, enabling them to 
fly rapidly over continents and oceans, to write 
their thoughts with a pen that reaches thou- 
sands of miles, to talk to one another despite 
forbidding space, to make the lightning illumine 
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their homes and cities with a steady glow, the 
sun to impress the images of all things on solid 
matter, and types quickly to multiply the printed 
page in millions of copies. 

, It was an epoch in which the human mind 
applied itself with irresistible energy to the in- 
telligible universe. Nothing escaped observa- 
tion. It measured the velocity of light; it 
weighed the suns and determined the elements 
of which they are composed; it deciphered the 
story of the earth’s evolution from a molten 
mass till it became the dwelling-place of man; 
it established the theory of organic evolution, 
the germ theory of the zymotic diseases, the 
molecular theory of gases, the theory of the 
conservation of energy and of the uniformity 
of nature. It was a century in which not 
single minds alone, but whole peoples, were 
stirred to a higher and more persistent self- 
activity. The marvellous advance in science, 
in the arts, in control over the forces of nature, 
enlarged the thoughts and aspirations of men, 
giving them a self-confidence which made them 
quick to believe and be certain that what had 
been achieved was but a token and promise of 
the infinite possibilities which the persistent, in- 
telligent efforts of multitudes striving for truth, 
liberty, and power should and would make real. 
Its victories were victories of mind over matter, 
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triumphs of enlightened nations over the igno- 
rant; and the whole course of events tended to 
confirm popular faith in the might and worth 
of education, which ceases to be the concern of 
scholars merely, and becomes the chief interest 
of governments and states. The democratic 
spirit compelling faith in equal opportunities 
for all brought about a general recognition of 
the truth that the first and greatest of oppor- 
tunities is opportunity to educate one’s self; 
that the most effectual help a man can render 
his fellows is to teach them to become intelli- 
gent, self-controlled, and self-sufficient. They 
are mockers who talk of the brotherhood of 
men and yet consent that any should remain in 
ignorance. It is God’s will that his children 
know and love, and they are not Christians who 
refuse to co-operate to make his will prevail. 
The mightiest powers which manifest them- 
selves in his universe are intellect and will, 
and it is a law that to act rightly they must 
be educated to act rightly. Work is a blessing, 
but to be condemned to work ignorantly and 
stupidly is misery and degradation. A man 
walks securely and does well only where the 
light of the mind shines along his path; and 
if he walks by faith, he still walks in the light 
of the mind. 

Imagination, which so largely controls human 
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life, is a will-o’-the-wisp unless it be illumined 
and directed by the educated intellect. All gen- 
uine popular movements are inspired by sym- 
pathy, — by a desire to go to the help of those 
who suffer, who are wronged, whose burdens 
are too heavy, to whom opportunity is denied. 
It is this that has provoked and sustained the 
revolutions which have liberated, which have 
given new hope and courage to the oppressed. 
It is this that impressed on the nineteenth cen- 
tury its most distinctive feature. 

It was an era of emancipation, of enlargement 
of the life of the whole people. Faith in the 
worth of liberty, of equality of rights, of uni- 
versal enlightenment, became a passion. New 
insight was gained into the truth that ignorance 
is slavery, and that where the masses are per- 
mitted to remain ignorant, tyranny and oppres- 
sion are inevitable. Hence the faith in liberty 
and in equal rights grew to be an enthusiasm 
for the spread of knowledge. As the benefi- 
cence of science, its power to prevent or cure 
disease, to develop the treasures of nature, to 
minister to human need in a thousand ways, 
became more and more manifest, public opinion 
turned with increasing force to the advocacy, 
establishment; and maintenance of systems of 
free schools, in which the minds of all might 
be prepared to adjust themselves to an environ- 
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ment created by widening thought and more 
accurate knowledge. The recognition of the 
indispensable need and paramount worth of 
universal education led to a higher recognition 
of the dignity of the teacher’s office. He is no 
longer a pedagogue, but a co-operator with God 
for the regeneration of the world. Teaching 
evolves into a learned profession, is seen to be 
the supreme function of all learned professions, 
and if it were rightly performed, there would 
be little disease or sin or ignorance or litigation. 
When men came to understand that the teacher 
is the school, their love for the school issued 
in respect and reverence for the teacher; and 
he who through the ages had been a slave, or 
treated as one, is now honored of all the wise 
and good. The best things — religion and cul- 
ture, morality and art—are propagated; and 
they can be propagated only by those in whom 
they are a vital power. Hence the teacher 
should have a liberal education, should make 
his own the highest faith, the truest knowledge, 
the purest and most generous love that have 
thrilled a human brain and heart, and then ac- 
quaint himself with the theoretical and practi- 
cal details of his work. The first requisite is 
to be a genuine, fair, brave, intelligent man or 
woman, It is the teacher’s business to further 
life, to heighten its power and quality; and he 
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can do this only when he himself is what he 
would help others to become. 

A message of the nineteenth to the twentieth 
century is this: “So mould public opinion that 
it shall lead the best men and women to choose 
teaching as a vocation,” Let the salaries be 
ample; let the buildings be full of light and 
pure air; let the classes be small; let the hours 
of study be few; let the pupils gain knowledge 
as industriously as bees gather honey. Let the 
atmosphere be that which only cheerful, strong, 
and loving souls can create. There is nothing 
beautiful or fair but the mind makes it so; and 
where there are luminous minds, there will be 
willing hearts, there will be interest, self-activ- 
ity, and effort. The young grow stupid with 
the dull, tired with the weary, heedless with the 
indifferent. Their chief faculty is that of imi- 
tation; and if we would educate, we must place 
in the midst of them those into whose likeness 
they will find it a delight and a blessing to 
grow. There is not a pebble lying on unvisited 
shores but is held by indissoluble bonds to the 
universe of matter and of spirit too; and there 
is no subject so seemingly remote from human 
need but the right teacher will show it to be 
near and akin to us. He will take the empty 
forms of thought and fill them with truth as 
gracious as the presence of friends. To know 
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how to interest is the teacher’s great secret; it 
is an open one. If he himself is interesting, 
he will easily show that he is so, will hold his 
pupils to his words and to their work. 

All our wisdom comes of experience, and our 
most fruitful experience is of noble personalities, 
whether in life or in literature; and since the 
end of education is the acquirement of wisdom, 
its method must be contact with teachers, ac- 
quaintance with whom is experience of virtue 
and culture as bodied forth in men and women 
we may rightly admire and love. 

The most important development of educa- 
tional thought in the nineteenth century was the 
fuller recognition of the principle that education 
is a universal right, that consequently it is the 
duty of society to provide the means of educa- 
tion for all, and that the one indispensable and 
sufficient means is the personal influence of en- 
lightened and loving teachers. From this sprang 
the irresistible impulse to diffuse knowledge, to 
suffer none who might be taught to know, to live 
and die in ignorance; from this arose systems 
of free schools, made accessible to all; of this 
was born a truer appreciation of the worth of the 
teacher’s office, an increasing desire to induce 
the ablest and the most sympathetic to assume 
it, to procure for them the best culture, together 
with the discipline and training needed to give 
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them tact and skill in the performance of their 
work, If the greatest minds of the nineteenth 
century gave most serious thought to the subject 
of education, considering it from the points of 
view of philosophy, of history, and of science, it 
was because the world had come to perceive that 
education, which is conscious evolution, is the 
method the Eternal employs to produce and per- 
fect all that is brought forth in space and time, 
In developing whatever is potential in human 
endowment, man co-operates with God to raise 
life to higher and higher efficiency and quality. 

The value of all things was seen to lie in their 
power to educate, for mind is the creator of 
values. Strength is good only when it is con- 
trolled by the rational will; obedience is a virtue 
only when it is enlightened and free. The young 
are compelled to obey that they may learn that 
liberty is obedience to law. It is education that 
makes man strong and reasonable, obedient to 
law, which is the expression of the mind and 
authority of the Creator of all things. To assert 
that education is for freedom and not for author- 
ity is to wish to separate things which are insep- 
arable. They who recognize not the authority 
of reason and conscience, and of the institutions 
in which they are embodied, live in worlds where 
there is no right nor wrong, and are necessarily 


slaves. The more the subject of education was 
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studied, the more all-inclusive it was seen to be. 
The evolution of the material universe had 
meaning, because it was the preparation of a 
dwelling-place wherein beings capable of knowl- 
edge and love might live and educate themselves. 
In this lies the significance of history, which is 
valuable chiefly as a record of the education of 
the human race. By this standard the worth of 
work, of religion, of science, of art, of literature, 
of political and civil institutions, is measured. 
If criminals are to be reformed; if the blind and 
deaf and dumb are to be enabled to enter into 
intelligent communion with nature and their 
fellows; if a more wholesome, rational, and 
moral life is to be fostered in communities and 
in individuals, — the processes and methods of 
education give the surest hope of success. Faith 
in education is faith that reason and conscience 
are the mightiest forces; it is faith in God. 

This deeper insight into the significance and 
value of education led not merely to its general 
diffusion throughout the civilized world, it led 
to more humane and just views in all that re- 
lates to the nurture and discipline of the young, 
or to the improvement and correction of the 
unfortunate or perverse. Love guided by wis- 
dom was perceived to be the supreme educational 
force. 

Socrates has said that we can teach only those 
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who trust and love us; and he who has lifted the 
race of man to higher levels and diviner aims and 
hopes made love the test of discipleship. The 
only fear which is salutary is that which springs 
from love. To make the young unhappy is to 
arrest or pervert their spiritual growth. From 
the joys of childhood well the waters which 
make life’s deserts bloom, which refresh and 
strengthen the heart in the midst of the trials 
and struggles that none can escape. The house 
which children approach unwillingly and with 
dread is neither a home nor a school. For 
criminals even, the chief hope is in the power 
of those to whom they are committed to in- 
spire them with respect, admiration, and love. 
The glory of the nineteenth century was its 
greater capacity for sympathy with the poor, the 
wronged, and the disinherited; and if the history 
of the twentieth is to be a record of progress, it 
will be due to a still greater capacity for sym- 
pathy with those who need it most. The mean- 
ing and end of civilization is the conversion of 
nature’s struggle for existence into man’s co- 
operation for higher and holier life. Here, and 
not in devices, methods, and policies, we touch 
the fountain-head of educational wisdom and 
inspiration. ‘Struggle is born of brutish instinct 
and appetite; co-operation, of reason and con- 
science; and the great aim of education is to 
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establish the supremacy of reason and conscience 
over appetite and instinct. The domination of 
the animal in man had kept woman in subjection, 
had made of her a slave, a drudge, or a plaything ; 
but faith in education as a human need and right 
revealed to the nineteenth century the duty of 
providing for the education of women as of men. 
Opportunity should be given them to upbuild 
their being, to become all that their endowments 
permit, to do whatever thing is worth doing, 
to make of themselves not merely wives and 
mothers, but individual souls clothed with the 
liberty and the strength of the children of God. 
In nothing is the present age superior to all 
others more than in the intelligence and influ- 
ence of its women; and this distinction it owes 
to its readiness to accept and apply educational 
truth in its fulness, not giving heed to those 
who doubt or deny or tremble for the safety of 
a world in which all women are invited to ac- 
quaint themselves with the best that is known, 
and to take part in whatever concerns human 
welfare. 

(In developing educational ideas in the nine- 
teenth century the Germans were the leaders; 
but the Americans were the first to perceive and 
welcome the truth that there cannot be an en- 
lightened, free, and high-minded people where 
the women are not enlightened, free, and high- 
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minded.) We have accepted this as a principle, 
and our action has done more to further progress 
in education than all the speculations of all the 
philosophers. It is an implication of our demo- 
cratic faith. It is folly to imagine that the people 
will be wise and virtuous, if the wives and 
mothers are not wise and virtuous. The family 
is the true social unit. Upon it both the State 
and the Church must rely for the inculcation and 
preservation of the truth which makes man social 
and religious. In the family the father is the 
head, the mother the heart; and great thoughts, 
true inspiration, and generous deeds spring from 
the heart. Shall we put our trust in the calcu- 
lating intellect and suffer the fountain-head of 
life’s waters to be choked by noisome weeds? 

If right education is a sovereign thing, its 
highest efficacy shall be shown in developing 
woman’s power of love, sympathy, and self- 
devotion, giving her at the same time a wider 
outlook on the world of human achievement and 
a firmer grasp of intellectual truth. 

In the nineteenth century the business of 
school-teaching was largely intrusted to women, 
and it was the willingness of the most intelli- 
gent to undertake this task that made the rapid 
spread of popular instruction possible. When 
it was found that as teachers women were the 
equals of men, it was not difficult to believe 
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that they might compete with them in other 
fields of activity; and so it came to be under- 
stood that for woman not less than for man 
America means opportunity, inviting to larger, 
freer, and worthier life. She who had been the 
world’s all-suffering drudge, who even as wife 
and mother had been held in subjection and 
denied the joys of awakened souls, stood forth 
self-conscious and thinking, to do her part to 
make truth and love, which is God’s will, 
prevail. 

In a century in which the mind and heart of 
the people had been more powerfully stirred by 
noble passions than ever before, progress was 
intensive as well as diffusive. While there was 
among the civilized portion of mankind a gen- 
eral advance toward greater liberty and intelli- 
gence, there was developed in exceptional minds 
an unquenchable thirst for knowledge. While 
for the multitude the means of information was 
provided, the more serious and far-seeing spirits 
were busy seeking to throw a purer intellectual 
light on all the thoughts and ways of men. 
Standing on the vantage-ground prepared by 
the discoveries, inventions, and wisdom of the 
past, they moved forward, permitting nothing 
in the heavens or on the earth to escape their 
keen and inquiring gaze. Philosophy, religion, 
history, language, law, government, with what- 
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ever else may be the concern of man, wefe re- 
examined and submitted to the test of the most 
searching criticism. Whatever the line of re- 
search, all felt that by increasing the store of 
knowledge they were enriching the race and 
creating opportunities for the progressive preva- 
lence of mind over matter, of reason over in- 
stinct, and of free-will over passion. At the 
bottom of all the feverish, persistent activity of 
the nineteenth century there lay a deep enthu- 
siasm for human progress; a passionate belief 
that truer and wider knowledge cannot but lead 
to more intelligent, larger, and freer life; that 
it is the tendency not merely of vital religious 
truth, but of all truth to emancipate. As the 
field of man’s activity was made more fertile 
by more skilful culture, and yielded more and 
more precious and abundant harvests, new hope 
of making the world glad, beautiful, and whole- 
some beyond the dream of past ages sprang 
within the heart. It was joy to be alive and 
bliss to be young. A spirit of optimism which 
refused to see, or at the least to be discouraged 
by, the darker side of things blew like a creative 
breath on the face of the people awakening to 
self-consciousness. The meaning of earthly ex- 
istence seemed to grow deeper and more glori- 
ous. The past faded from view, and the future 
glowed liké the sky of dawn. The marvels of 
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‘material progress became a symbol and a 
promise of a coming race illumined by science, 
strengthened by a higher faith, and purified by 
a diviner love. As everything was investi- 
gated, the study of man could not be neglected. 
The light which science threw upon his physical 
constitution but made it plainer that his true 
being and world is the mind, that by the soul 
alone can he be great and free and strong. 
Hence thinkers were drawn to investigate the 
instrument of thought, to inquire into the na- 
ture of mind, to analyze its faculties, and to 
determine the order and method of their de- 
velopment. Anthropology became psychology, 
the practical value of which was found to con- 
sist in its application to pedagogy; and so the 
most subtle and the most energetic spirits were 
compelled by the intellectual evolution of the 
age to a more thorough study of the meaning 
and methods of education, which became a 
vital concern of philosophers, theologians, poets, 
statesmen, and philanthropists. 

Pedagogy is not a science or an art that 
the nineteenth century created. The word is 
Greek, and the earliest thinkers understood that 
man’s educability is his most characteristic dis- 
tinction. Pedagogical problems preoccupied 
Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, 
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and Quintilian. They received consideration 
from Gerson and Vives, from Erasmus, Mon- 
taigne, and Charron, from Descartes, Bacon, 
and Locke, from Comenius, Leibnitz, and Less- 
ing, from Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, and 
Rousseau. 

But in the nineteenth century education be- 
came a matter of social interest, engaging the 
thought of statesmen as well as the meditations 
of philosophers. Kant draws up a system of 
pedagogy; and when Germany is lying pros- 
trate beneath the victorious armies of Napoleon, 
Fichte proclaims in words of burning eloquence 
that, if it is to rise again, recourse must be had 
to a more genuine and thorough education of 
the people. From the enthusiasm and devotion 
of Pestalozzi modern popular education received 
a powerful and enduring impulse. He breathed 
a new spirit into the school and enlarged its 
scope. He believed, and made many believe, 
that education is the chief means by which the 
masses may be redeemed from degradation, 
misery, and vice. He insisted that all should be 
educated, that the methods should be gentle and 
kindly, that the affection, the conscience, and 
the will need cultivation not less than the intel- 
lect, that the young should be taught not only 
to think, but to do, and that the school should 
be a workshop as well as a class-room. He had 
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a profound love for children, and held that to 
teach rightly one must have the mother heart. 
His aim was to educate for freedom; but he 
failed to see with sufficient clearness that liberty 
involves authority, though as men become more 
enlightened they grow more critical and appeal 
with increasing emphasis from authoritative 
organizations to the aboriginal seat of conscience 
in the individual soul. Hence the school where 
the people are free and intelligent strives to 
make its pupils self-reliant, self-controlled, and 
rationally obedient. 

Herbart was influenced by Pestalozzi; and 
though his philosophy is unsound, he applied 
psychology to the theory and practice of teach- 
ing with true insight. He made it plain that the 
mind does not gain strength and wisdom by 
seeing or perceiving, but by reacting on the 
impressions received through the senses, and by 
relating apparently separate objects to the whole 
of experience until each is understood to be part 
of all, made what it is by causes that reach back 
to eternity, itself a cause whose effects shall in 
turn become causes in an unending process. This 
is Herbart’s doctrine of apperception, on which 
the teacher cannot meditate too attentively. It 
is a process, not merely of identification or clas- 
sification, but one in which the mind sees things 
becoming, and follows them in an endless course 
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of evolution until the interrelation of all things 
is perceived, and within and beyond all, the 
Supreme Spirit who makes, guides, controls, 
and harmonizes all. The teacher’s effort must 
be to make his pupils understand rather than to 
see and remember. 

Herbart’s doctrine of interest and of educa- 
tional values is suggestive, and has compelled 
attention to questions which contributed to the 
development of educational ideas during the last 
century. Not less helpful is his recognition of 
moral life as the end of all education, and of the 
dependence of character on thoughts and dispo- 
sitions which it should be the purpose of educa- 
tion to make habitual. Froebel’s doctrine that 
education is conscious evolution, to promote 
which the whole environment, spiritual and 
physical, should be made to contribute, has had 
a wholesome influence on pedagogical thought. 
His kindergarten idea, however, while it springs 
from a real view, easily leads to the employment 
of methods which stimulate precociousness, make 
genuine work distasteful, and, by confining the 
attention of children to the things immediately 
about them, enfeeble the imagination. There is 
also danger of impoverishing the sources of life 
by too early and too persistent appeals to self- 
consciousness. 

The democratic movement, which gave to the 
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nineteenth century its most distinctive feature, 
sprang from an increasing sense of the worth of 
the individual, and led to more comprehensive 
notions of his rights and duties. Individualism 
in the matter of education found its completest 
expression in the writings of Goethe. Nature 
lays the foundation, and it is each one’s duty to 
erect upon it the noblest possible structure. 
Education is not merely or chiefly a scholastic 
affair; it is a life-work, to be carried on with 
unwearying patience, until death bids us cease 
or introduces us into a world of diviner oppor- 
tunities. The wise and the good are they who 
grow old still learning many things, entering 
day by day into more vital communion with 
truth, beauty, and righteousness, gaining more 
and more complete initiation into the life of the 
wisest, noblest, and strongest who have thought, 
loved, and accomplished. Self-education, as a 
life-duty, rests on the idea that personal worth 
is the measure of all values and the indispen- 
sable condition of genuine success; on the con- 
viction that whatever a man may think or do 
or suffer is to be considered good or evil as it 
increases or diminishes his personal worth. It 
is indeed the ideal of philosophers and saints 
rather than that of men engaged in the ordi- 
nary business of the world. It may, neverthe- 
less, and doubtless does, help to raise the 
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thoughts and aspirations of many above the 
ordinary demands of their occupations or pro- 
fessions, and so to stimulate them to strive not 
merely to gain a livelihood or a reputation, but 
to live in the mind, in the conscience, in the 
heart, and in the imagination. It may lead them 
to reflect on the common ways of men, and to 
gain insight into the fact that their failure to 
continue to cultivate and improve themselves, 
when they have quit school, is due not so much 
to want of time and opportunity as to lack of 
will and energy. It is the result of the natural 
disinclination to make effort, to foster interest 
in knowledge and virtue simply because it is 
good to know and to be true and strong; of 
the tediousness of ceaselessly trying to surpass 
one’s self, to know one’s self, to refine taste, to 
purify affection, to control desire, to see things 
as they are, to judge not by opinion, but by 
evidence, to turn from present enjoyment in 
the hope of winning higher capacity to enjoy, 
to prefer the society of the immortal minds who 
live in books to games and gossip. 

It is so much easier to run after pleasure, to 
labor to get riches or position, than to devote 
one’s self first to the upbuilding of one’s own 
being, not doubting but whatever else may be 
needful shall be had, that it is hardly to be 
expected that the ideal of culture and pure re- 


we 
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ligion shall strongly appeal to the many. A 
man’s real world, nevertheless, — the world in 
which he lives nobly or miserably, — is not that 
which lies round about him, but that which he 
creates and fashions within his soul. He may 
wear a beggar’s rags, be a slave, an outcast, a 
prisoner, and yet, in virtue of the truth and love 
which are the substance of his being, excel in 
worth and dignity, as in the affection and rev- 
erence of the wisest and best, the favorites of 
fortune and the children of success; and it is 
this ideal that must be made to gleam along the 
path of the young, to throw its heavenly light 
about the home and the school, if there is 
hope for better things, if we are to have not 
merely improved machines, but God-like men 
and women. The individual is at once an end 
and a means. He exists first for God and him- 
self, and then for his fellow-men; and he be- 
comes valuable to the society by which he is so 
largely formed and fashioned, in the degree in 
which he makes his own life complete and per- 
fect. He is a whole and a part of the whole; 
and he must continue to improve himself, if he 
is rightly to perform his functions as a social 
being. This principle applies universally, and 
determines the end and aim of all true educa- 
tion. It must underlie the theory of elective 
studies, or the result will be fragments of men, 
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—fine parts of men rather than great and 
noble personalities. The young will be encour- 
aged to move along the lines of least resistance, 
and the heroic temper and the divine spirit 
which convert obstacles into opportunities will 
be wanting. They will become impatient and 
strenuous, eager and reckless, but they will not 
be made capable of knowing and loving the high- 
est truth and beauty. We shall have experts, 
but no philosophers, poets, and saints. If the 
purpose be to train for freedom, we must un- 
derstand that they alone are freemen who free 
themselves from within; if for social efficiency, 
we must recognize that the vital, not the me- 
chanical, individual is able to render the best 
service; if progress and the improvement of 
the race be the object, it is evident that suc- 
cess is to be hoped for from men rather than 
from measures. 

The development of educational thought in 
the nineteenth century has made plain the abso- 
lute worth of the individual, and at the same 
time the vital union of the individual with the 
social organism, and his consequent duty to 
labor for the general welfare. It has also 
brought into fuller evidence the fundamental 
truth that human values are moral values, that 
character, which is the aim and end, is the 
result of right doing far more than of correct 
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thinking. The world each one should labor to 
fashion within himself is primarily and essen- 
tially a world of righteousness. To educate, 
therefore, is not merely or chiefly to inform 
the mind; it is to strengthen, direct, and con- 
firm the will, to foster habits of conduct, to 
fashion to the practice of virtue, to accustom 
the young to take delight in all that is good and 
beautiful, to feel the joy and happiness there is 
in overcoming passion and appetite, in triumph- 
ing over the inborn love of ease and idleness, 
to taste the sense of power there is in the play 
of the higher faculties, in the self-activity which 
illumines the mind, purifies the heart, and raises 
the imagination, to win them to believe and to 
know that the best and most useful things are 
not material but spiritual, — justice, honor, mag- 
nanimity, truthfulness, purity, gentleness, and 
love. Moral culture should dominate, direct, 
and control the whole process of education. 
Whatever the pupil does should make him 
wiser and better. His increasing knowledge 
should become the basis of larger and nobler 
life. Each new truth he comes to understand 
should teach him respect for all truth. As he 
gains deeper insight into science, literature, 
and art, his reverence and admiration for the 
mind of man should grow more real and 
more profound. The triumphs and sufferings 
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of heroes and saints should give him higher 
aims and nobler ambitions. 

Whatever, in a word, be the subject of his 
study, the end and result should be increase of 
moral worth, improvement of character. As 
he will make little progress unless he be a lover 
of knowledge, knowledge will render him poor 
service unless he be a lover of virtue. 

But he cannot be a true lover of virtue unless 
he believes and feels that to be virtuous is the 
greatest possible good of man, whatever may 
be his temporal environment. ‘“ The end of a 
liberal education,’ says Plato, “should be to 
enchant the soul of the child, while it is yet 
tender and innocent, with the frequent repeti- 
tion of beautiful maxims. And to embrace 
them all in a single one, let us say to them 
that the life which is the most just is also the 
most happy in the. judgment of God; and not 
only shall we speak truth, but what we say will 
enter more easily than aught else into the minds 
of those whom it is important that we should 
persuade.” 

“ The insight,” says Dr. Harris, “that God 
is a free person and essentially righteous and 
gracious is the arrival of man at absolute 
knowledge. For so soon as one discovers that 
absolute being must be self-active or personal, 
and that to be absolute person it must be just 
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and gracious, he has arrived at the highest pos- 
sible insight, —a knowing which must at the 
same time be true objectively.” 

Since ideas of education are ideas of life, 
they neither emerge nor become effective as 
isolated thoughts or fragmentary theories, but 
they spring from a world-view, and are involved 
in philosophic systems which are spiritual or 
material, theistic or pantheistic, Christian or 
pagan, secular or religious. Since education is 
for life, notions of life determine its processes 
and methods. What kind of man is the highest? 
What kind of effort is most worthy of encour- 
agement? What is each one’s first and most 
urgent business? Is the individual a means or 
an end, or both? Shall the chief stress be laid 
on the present or on the future? Does man 
exist for this world alone, or is it his duty to 
look beyond and labor to fit himself for the 
diviner existence to which faith, hope, and love 
‘point? Is the true ideal that of pleasure or 
that of virtue and power? These are ques- 
tions which whoever is interested in education 
must strive to answer, if he wishes to go deeper 
than its devices and technicalities, and to gain 
insight into the fundamental truth that human 
values are moral values, and that success or 
failure is not a matter of profit and loss, but 
of inner growth or decay. 
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The school is for the sake of a higher, richer, 
better life, for the sake of conduct; and con- 
duct is inspired and nourished, not so much by 
knowledge as by feeling, by faith and love, by 
the habitual contemplation and performance, 
not of what is pleasant or profitable, but of 
what is right and holy. Hence, if the school 
is to promote a higher life, it must appeal to 
the consciousness of God’s living, loving pres- 
ence within the soul. It must enable the pupil 
to look beyond the brutal fact and present ad- 
vantage to truth and final results, to project his 
efforts and longings into the future in which 
alone he can hope to make his ideal real. In 
all progressive movements man is impelled to 
lay stress not on what is, but on what ought 
and is to be. The future dominates the present, 
as the infinite the finite, the eternal the tem- 
poral; and the future for which we hope and 
strive, whether consciously or not, is not a con- 
dition of body, but a disposition of soul, — the 
ideal being not abundance of possessions, but a 
heavenly kingdom in which truth, justice, and 
love shall prevail; in which men shall be God- 
like, free, wise, and blessed. It is not economic 
and social, but spiritual and personal; not the 
complete exploitation and distribution of mate- 
rial things, but illumination of mind and eleva- 
tion of soul. The supreme interests are those 
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of the spirit, for the loss of which a universe 

of matter could not compensate. This is a fun- 
damental principle of life, and therefore of edu- 
cation. Could some mighty genius reduce all 
knowledge to a system and firmly grasp the 
whole, for him as for the common man, the 
question of vital and infinite moment would 
still be matters of faith and hope, not of 
knowledge. The highest human good, there- 
fore, is not intellectual, but moral, —a dispo- 
sition of soul in which a divine faith and hope 
beget perfect love, manifesting itself in the ful- 
filment of righteousness. 

It is the purpose of education to make able 
men, to develop capacity to see true and do 
right, to educe faculty from endowment, will 
from impulse, intelligence from instinct; but the 
ideal and end must be sought not in the doc- 
trines of materialism, commercialism, or secu- 
larism, but in faith in God and in the absolute 
worth of life when illumined and controlled by 
the truth and love which are his being. In 
vain shall we seek to prepare a more and more 
favorable environment, and to give opportunity 
to increasing numbers, if man himself be a crea- 
ture of circumstance, an excrescence on a dead 
universe, a disease, a phantom, with nothing at 
the core of things to correspond with his high- 
est thought and deepest yearning; if his end is 
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as the end of a dream, and all that made him 
is senseless and void. If the religious view of 
his life is not true, nothing is worth while, and 
whether he take for his guide utility or worldly 
wisdom or appetite, it matters little. Religious 
consciousness lies at the heart of all human con- 
sciousness, and to it we owe the deepest insights 
and the divinest efforts of the race, as by it the 
evolution of civilization has been inspired and 
controlled. The predominant influences in his- 
tory have been and are religious and economic, 
and whenever conflict has risen between eco- 
nomic welfare and loyalty to God and the soul, 
the highest, the noblest, and the mightiest have 
preferred truth and right to temporal success, 
and in doing so have become pioneers in the 
cause of freedom and progress. As it is a chief 
purpose of the school to acquaint the individual 
with the profoundest experience and the purest 
wisdom of the race, religion and the conduct it 
inspires must continue to be its central theme. 
The great human interests are maintained, pro- 
tected, and furthered by institutions, — by the 
family, the State, the Church, and the school; 
and, subordinate to these and in co-operation 
with them, by innumerable forms of associa- 
tion which the ever-increasing specialization of 
civilized life calls into existence. The home of 
the modern world is the outgrowth of Christian 
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ideals and principles. It has been fashioned and 
safeguarded by the Church, whose teachings es- 
tablish its rights, its sacredness, and its mission 
to form citizens capable of freedom and self- 
devotion, who, while striving to build here a 
kingdom of heaven, live for a higher world 
which shall not pass away. 

It is only in such homes that the true children 
of God are bred and reared; and they need to 
be reinforced by the school not less than by the 
State and the Church. If the school ignore the 
principles which inform the home, the State, 
and the Church, these institutions are under- 
mined. As the modern State is conscious that 
without the school it cannot have intelligent, 
capable, and patriotic citizens, so the Church in 
the modern age understands that it requires the 
co-operation of the school, if the spirit of reli- 
gion, which is faith, reverence, obedience, self- 
sacrifice, purity, righteousness, and love, is to 
remain vital. As it is the tendency of the free 
school to weaken the sense of responsibility in 
parents, it is the tendency of the religiously 
neutral school to suffer faith, reverence, self- 
devotion, purity, and love to perish of atrophy; 
and a church which is severed from the school 
loses its influence on the home, and ends by 
becoming a club for ethical culture or social 
advantage, as a State which is content to exist 
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without and apart from the school condemns 
itself to weakness and inferiority. It would be 
as reasonable to maintain that the State has no 
need of the school, as to hold that the Church 
does not need the school. Without the assist- 
ance of the home and the school, neither the 
State nor the Church can prosper. 

To a life of virtue, freedom, and progress the 
Church is as indispensable as the State. 

“The Church,” says Dr. Harris, “‘ announces 
the divine plan of the universe; the fundamental 
ideal by which all things are to be understood ; 
the final standard by which all things and events 
are to be measured. This is the most educative 
of all institutions, because the person who har- 
bors a religious ideal puts himself into the pro- 
cess of applying its standard to every experience 
of life.” 

This standard must be applied to the school 
which furnishes to all who pass through it an 
experience that shapes and colors the subsequent 
course of their lives. The Christian religion is 
education, — the deepest and most far-reaching 
educational force in the world,—the power 
which more than all else originates and sustains 
the impulse to conduct which is three-fourths 
of life. “‘ The first condition of responsiveness 
to religious influence,’ says Professor Peabody, 
“is the recognition that in their fundamental 
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method and final aim religion and education are 
essentially consistent, co-ordinate, mutually con- 
firmatory, fundamentally one.” If education 
means, as President Butler affirms it does, a 
gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions 
of the race, is there doubt that the wealth of truth 
and love revealed in Christ is the most precious 
and the most vital of these possessions? Does 
he not furnish the highest incentive and the most 
effective aid to all who would grow into com- 
pleteness of life, into the perfect image of God? 
If intimate acquaintance with the noblest who 
have lived, with their spirit and work, is a chief 
aim of education, shall we exclude Him who, 
more than all heroes, philosophers, and poets, 
has stirred the minds, raised the thoughts, and 
purified the affections of mankind? If in our 
democratic world all the institutions that edu- 
cate are impelled by the force of public opinion 
to train to social service, to emphasize the truth 
that no one can be wise or good or great or 
happy for himself, but only in loving, helpful 
association with his fellows, where shall we find 
an example so high or an incentive so strong 
as in the life of Him who came not to be min- 
istered to, but to serve; who made the love of 
others the test and proof of spiritual kinship 
with Himself? If our sympathy for children 
and for the multitudes who are still condemned 
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to drudgery, to sacrifice the sweetness and joy of 
life that the few may be surfeited with luxuries, 
is genuine, how is it possible that in the for- 
mative and decisive period of human existence 
we should deliberately shut them out, in any of 
the processes of education, from the mind and 
heart of Him who is the world’s great lover of 
children and of the poor? 

Shall we in our schools set aside days to com- 
memorate some mediocre patriot, poet, or orator, 
and make it an offence there to do homage to 
Him who has given His name to our civilization ; 
who has illumined morality with an unexampled 
splendor; who has inspired a sympathy and love 
for man which has transformed the life of the 
race; who has made childhood sacred and raised 
woman to a throne whereon the noblest must 
for ever do her reverence, in whom greatness of 
thought was wedded to greatness of soul in the 
supreme degree; who in Himself, more than 
in the doctrines He teaches, is truth and good- 
ness and beauty? 

Education is the soul’s response to God’s 
appeal to make itself like unto him, — self- 
active, knowing, wise, strong, loving, and fair; 
and the permanent example of the most complete 
hearkening to this appeal is the life and teaching 
of Christ. He moves on the plane on which the 
lot of the lowliest is cast, and he dwells on heights 
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to which saints and philosophers can attain but 
at momentary intervals. 

The infinite power of the brave and the good 
to dare and to suffer reveals God to us more than 
the unimaginable force and splendor of millions 
of suns; it manifests to us that the spirit of 
man is of higher quality and greater worth than 
a universe of atoms. It is forgetfulness of this 
that makes us victims of schemes and devices, 
gliders over the surfaces of things, incapable of 
thinking or loving or doing what has everlasting 
value; that makes us become as traders for 
whom the market fixes the standard of worth, 
for whom success is more than the soul, who 
lack the spiritual mind which is the highest 
educational force and influence. Teachers who 
fail to see all things in the light of eternity and 
in the omnipresence of God are but servants of 
idols. They drift toward mechanical methods, 
appeal chiefly to the arithmetical and calculat- 
ing understanding, leaving the faculty for divine 
thoughts and infinite hopes to perish of atrophy. 
They form tradesmen, artisans, schemers, and 
politicians; not men who live in the inner sanc- 
tuary of conscience and draw sustenance from 
the eternal, unseen world of truth and love, 
where commercial standards have no signifi- 
cance or application. 

To educate is to labor for the greatest hap- 
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piness of each and of all in the sense in which 
happiness is indistinguishable from wisdom, 
holiness, and love. It is to accustom to think, 
to meditate, to give heed to the voice of reason 
and conscience, to withdraw from the noise of 
life and the tumult of passion, that this voice 
may be heard in all its depth and purity. It 
is to store the mind with true principles of con- 
duct and to create habits of right thought and 
action. It is, first of all, a work of religion and 
morality, of intelligence and wisdom, of sym- 
pathy and love. 

The ideal of utility certainly is applicable to 
human life in a thousand beneficent ways, and 
may illumine the path even of the noblest. It 
adds a general principle to knowledge, and is 
of advantage to the whole world. But it is only 
an aspect of the truth. All things exist for those 
who know how to make use of them; and their 
true and highest use is to minister not to appe- 
tite but to reason, not to instinct but to con- 
science, to the human, not to the animal. Right 
is higher than might, goodness than success, 
love than lust. There is no more doubt that 
falsehood, dishonesty, and impurity are wrong 
than that bodies are controlled by the law of 
gtavitation; or that moral truth is of infinitely 
ereater import to the spirit which is a man’s 
self than is the physical fact. No one really 
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believes that a bad man can be happy here or 
hereafter; and the higher our view of life, the 
less we think of our pleasures and interests. 

It is only when he walks in the light of this 
ideal that the teacher is uplifted by a profound 
and abiding enthusiasm for his work, which he 
feels to be a co-operation with God for the sal- 
vation of men. The greatest of educational 
problems is how to induce the best men and 
women to make teaching their life-calling; and 
it is the most difficult. 

If considered merely as a career, many more 
inviting ways open before the eager eyes of the 
young who have brave hearts and lofty aims. 
For the most part, the teacher’s task begins and 
ends with drudgery. It is monotonous, weari- 
some, ungrateful, and obscure. He must him- 
self create the taste and the ability in those he 
instructs to appreciate the good he does them; 
and when appreciation comes it is like hope de- 
ferred. He is tired and outworn, and no longer 
cares. His very soul has become subdued to 
the crude brains he has so long labored to suffuse 
with light and to open to all the glories of heaven 
and earth. How shall he persevere; how shall 
he become daily self-surpassed; how shall he 
retain the freshness and elasticity of youth in 
the dull air and routine of the school-room? 
Will it be possible for him to keep alive faith in 
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the potency and beneficence of education? ' Will 
not the power to vivify, to create life under the 
ribs of death, depart from him, and he be de- 
graded to the function of an attendant upon a 
machine? 

Surely this will be the result if freedom of 
the soul is denied to him; if he is forbidden to 
impart the fruits of his holiest and most help- 
ful experience, the thoughts he most loves, the 
hopes he most cherishes, the very life which is 
his strength and joy. 

The great educators have not striven to make 
earth a lubberland, but to found here a kingdom 
of heaven wherein truth, justice, and love should 
prevail, wherein men should do the will of God, 
as in unseen worlds it is done by higher beings, 
unhindered and untempted by human weak- 
nesses and passions. They are the world’s 
guides and saviors, the inspirers of the multi- 
tude, the leaders out of captivity and bondage. 

An infinite hope has descended upon the 
world, undreamed of by the philosophy of Greece, 
and, like the memory of most blessed days, or 
like remorse, it cannot die. Individuals may 
become atheists and materialists; but the mind 
and heart of Christendom can never abandon 
faith in God, who knows and loves and is good, 
and in the immortal soul of man. The wisest 
and the best will not cease to yearn and to labor 
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for the coming of his kingdom on earth. In 
the growth of science, in the spread of knowl- 
edge, in the increase of liberty and opportunity, 
they will see the fuller manifestation of the 
divine purpose. But as the life of the individual 
would be empty and meaningless if this world 
were all, so the race itself becomes insignificant 
if, beginning on a cooling spall, it is to be extin- 
guished utterly on a frozen rock. It is in the 
power of individuals, and of classes of peoples 
even, to smother the soul in sensual indulgence, 
or to stifle the voice of conscience in the mad 
struggle for gain; but the summit on which 
Christ lived and died and relived once having 
been attained, mankind can never again in con- 
tentment and tranquillity satisfy themselves 
with lower things. This faith lies at the root 
of modern civilization. It is the vital principle 
of the Christian home and the Christian Church; 
and if the State and the School organize them- 
selves on a purely secular or utilitarian basis, 
our social and political life will undergo a radical 
change. We may increase our commercial effi- 
ciency; may so manipulate the natural resources 
of our continent that the markets of the world 
shall pay tribute to us; we may heighten the 
level of intelligence and raise the standard of 
living for the multitude; but little by little we 
shall lose the power to believe in the absolute 
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worth of truth and goodness and beauty, of jus- 
tice and purity and love. We shall become the 
richest of nations, but shall have no supreme 
men and women. The poet’s vision, the saint’s 
rapture, and the patriot’s lofty mind will be 
made impossible. Existence will cease to have 
for us a spiritual content, and we shall come to 
hold that a man’s life consists in the abundance 
of the things he possesses, and not in the faith, 
hope, and righteousness which make him a child 
of God and a dweller in eternal worlds. 


III 


THE MEANING AND WORTH OF 
EDUCATION 


DUCATION is furtherance of life. It is 

a quickening, strengthening, and purify- 
ing of the original sources of human power; it 
is an unfolding of man’s endowments; a stirring 
of the impulses which enable him to become 
more perfect in his physical, intellectual, zs- 
thetic, moral, and religious nature. He is the 
most complex of beings. He is not a body nor 
a soul, not a mind nor a heart, not an imagina- 
tion nor a conscience, but all these in organic 
union and communion. 

There is no isolation. All things are bound 
together, from atoms to solar systems, from 
microbes to men. The more separate the in- 
dividual, the more insignificant and helpless. 
The law of life, the law of progress, is union 
through communion. The great purpose of edu- 
cation is to promote more conscious and more 
real union through communion of men with 
God, with one another, and with nature, which, 
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could it be made perfect, would fill the world 
with the truth, goodness, and beauty that are 
the substance of ideals, and for ever lure the 
noblest souls to heroic striving and enduring. 
The more complete one’s participation in the 
life of the Eternal Father and in that of the 
race, the more is he a genuine man; for so his 
being is reinforced by the origin and cause of all 
things and by the experience and wisdom of 
mankind. He drinks at the fountain-head of 
whatever exists, is made a spectator of all times 
and conditions, and an heir of the treasures 
which the thought and toil of the ages have 
stored for those who know how to make them 
their own. He no longer gropes, stumbles, and 
falls, but he looks with the eyes of all the seers 
and walks with the strength of all the heroes. 
The world from the beginning has existed for 
him; and the aim and end of all right efforts is 
to give the race fuller and more secure posses- 
sion of whatever is. This is the ideal not to be 
completely attained on earth; but the imagina- 
tion and conscience of mankind can never be 
powerfully moved except by ideals. If the world 
is to be improved, constant appeal must be made 
to the higher sense of truth and justice, which 
will not permit us to rest content either with 
ourselves or our conditions. This appeal is 


education. That it can be made, and not made 
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in vain, is the most important fact in history. 
Man’s educableness is the ground of all our 
hope. There is no future for what cannot be 
developed; and the more a being makes himself 
capable of rising to real and enduring things, of 
participating in a diviner life, the more is he 
constrained to believe in his immortal destiny. 
To his educableness the individual owes what- 
ever strength and virtue he may possess, and 
the most superior peoples are those that are 
most educable and that contribute most to the 
education of the race. For this reason Jerusa- 
lem, Athens, and Rome are the symbols of what 
is most precious and abiding in the life of man- 
kind. If the world never ceases to cherish the 
memory and the works of its men of genius, it 
is because they are its great educators. If the 
Saviour stands apart on an eminence to which 
no other has attained, it is because his educa- 
tional influence has been the most far-reaching, 
the most profound, and the most abiding the 
world has known; so transcendental, so vital, 
so creative, that they who know him best feel 
that he is more than man. 

Where there is question of education, in the 
true and large sense, the school is but an inci- 
dent. The history of what man has become and 
achieved is only in a minor way the history of 
his scholastic discipline. Heredity, environment, 
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and work have made him what he is, and is 
capable of becoming, far more than the drill of 
the class-room. The school is but one of the 
institutions that educate. 

Experience of life is the chief educational 
force; and this experience, however rich or 
varied it may become, never ceases to be 
moulded, colored, and interpreted by that which 
is borne in upon us in the home in our earliest 
years. It is then and there that the purest, the 
tenderest, and the most lasting impressions and 
~ associations are formed. In the midst of a new 
world the new creature is fashioned by love, 
obedience, admiration, and wonder; and how- 
ever far he travel from this paradise, its sacred 
splendors still environ him. It is there he learns 
the secret of unselfish living, of the combining 
of several to attain ends beyond the reach of 
individual effort, of the power of affection and 
devotion. It is the period of nurture during 
which he first learns the lessons of humanity, 
first feels the thrill of awe, is first taught holy 
shame, behavior, courtesy, and cleanliness. In 
the home he learns his mother-tongue; and if 
we would know how great a service is thus ren- 
dered, we need but listen to those who try to 
speak a language they have been taught only in 
school. 

The education given by civil society and the 
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State, where they are rightly organized, is more 
valuable than any scholastic training. Civil 
society spins the threads of which the fabric of 
labor in its hundredfold variety is woven, mak- 
ing it possible that each one take up and follow 
a vocation. It provides tools and opportunity 
to use them. It exists for the good of each one; 
and in giving each one free scope and an open 
field, it co-operates for the good of all. It creates 
trades and professions, and makes it possible and 
easy for the individual in working for his own 
good to promote the common welfare; and so 
he learns that it is to his interest that his private 
good be made tributary to the good of all. One’s 
life-work, the earnestness and perseverance with 
which he devotes himself to it, is the chief ele- 
ment in the formation of his mind and character, 
entering into and moulding his very being, and 
not affecting merely, like learning, the surface 
of his conscious self. It is akin to the faith by 
which he lives, and to the hope which is the sus- 
tenance of his spirit. The State too — above all, 
the free State — is a great school, a true people’s 
university. It underlies and upholds the family, 
civil society, the Church, and whatever other 
institutions there may be that educate. Its ideal 
is justice, and it develops the sense of responsi- 
bility and enforces obedience to law. It compels 
the individual to merge his selfish interests into 
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the larger life of the nation, sacrificing all, if 
need be, to the general safety and welfare. It 
widens his world and makes him conscious of a 
nobler destiny than he could hope for were he 
permitted to live for himself alone. 

The deepest in man is not that which relates 
him to visible and transitory things, but that 
which makes him akin to the Eternal and Unseen 
Father. Hence religion is the profoundest and 
most quickening educational influence. It gives 
the impulse from which all civilization springs; 
and as embodied in the Christian Church, it has 
been and is the chief school in which mankind 
have learned to understand the worth and sacred- 
ness of human life. It enables the individual to 
realize the infinite character of his will and deeds. 
It keeps alive in the world faith in truth, in 
justice, in love, and in holiness. It speaks with 
a voice which is understood and loved by those 
for whom the words of philosophy are meaning- 
less or impertinent. It gives to the multitudes 
the power not merely to believe, but to feel that 
righteousness is life; that to live for others is 
to live in and with God. It teaches the supreme 
value of inner purity and holiness, and guides 
men to a knowledge of the truth that they alone 
are free who free themselves from within. It 
awakens a zeal and enthusiasm for human per- 
fection which never die. It is the great, may I 
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not say the only, school of respect, reverence, 
and loving obedience; for if there be homes and 
institutions of learning where these virtues 
thrive, are they not Christian homes and insti- 
tutions? ‘The deeper thoughts of men’s 
hearts,” says Jowett, “the higher standard of 
absolute moral purity, the spiritual life which 
is hidden with Christ and God, the law of sacri- 
fice by which men are taught that they should 
take up the cross in the service of their brethren, 
the blessedness of poverty, the hope of immor- 
tality, — these are not to be found in the writ- 
ings of philosophers.” Without morality there 
can be no true religion; but it is equally evident 
that without religion there can be no true moral- 
ity, certainly not for the mass of mankind. By 
education, however, all the world means that 
which may be had in schools, and there is a fund 
of truth in the popular acceptation of the word; 
for without schools neither the family, nor civil 
society, nor the State, nor the Church can pros- 
per or rightly exercise its power and influence. 
The school grows out of the alphabet, which 
enables man to make and preserve a record of 
his thoughts and deeds. Its first and most 
obvious purpose is to give the pupil a mastery 
of the alphabet, to teach him to read and write, 
and so to open for him the storehouse of knowl- 
edge, to make it possible that he acquaint himself 
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with the history of the globe on which he lives 
and of the race to which he belongs, that he 
become familiar with the ideas that underlie all 
human institutions. In giving the pupil posses- 
sion of the conventionalities and technicalities, 
which are the instruments of the mind invented 
and perfected by the labors of mankind through 
all the ages, the school renders him inestimable 
service. It makes it easy for him to escape from 
the narrowness and isolation in which he was 
born and has lived, into a world where the con- 
cerns and conquests of the race enter into his 
individual consciousness to enlarge and exalt 
his whole being. If he rightly use what the 
school provides him with, he can render the 
knowledge and wisdom of all the ages tributary 
to his own perfection; he can become the com- 
panion of sages and saints; philosophers and 
poets will speak and sing to him. Nature will 
reveal to him her secrets; and little by little he 
shall make his own the truth and beauty which 
are the substance of all things, and so he shall 
be lifted above sordid desires and envy and hate, 
and whatever else hampers and hinders right 
human life. 

But is not this irony, since they who have gone 
through the schools are distinguished from the 
illiterate by shrewdness and wit rather than by 
virtue and nobility of character? Is it not plain 
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that all may go to school, and the most still 
remain vulgar, hard, and narrow, without an 
open and flexible mind, without a sense of the 
beautiful, without the passion for justice, with- 
out the knowledge or the love of inner freedom, 
without any longing to acquaint themselves with 
the best that has been said and done? 

Our schools do not fail in giving the young 
command of the conventionalities and technical- 
ities which are instruments of the mind. They 
teach them to read, write, and cipher; they im- 
part to them a certain knowledge of history, 
literature, and science; and in doing this they 
awaken in them a certain degree of mental 
activity. 

The result is a product of more or less value. 
But this is not education, which is not a product, 
but a process, — a process in which man’s whole 
being is stirred and set in motion. It is a process 
of vivification, whereby life is transmitted from 
the living to the living — not life of the mind 
alone or chiefly, but life of the soul, of the con- 
science, of the heart, of the imagination. To 
increase instrumental power is a small thing un- 
less living power be developed and perfected. 

“ Education,” says Ruskin, “does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do not know. 
It teaches them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching youths the shapes of letters 
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and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their 
literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly con- 
tinence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continuous, and difficult work, to be done by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise; but, above all, by example.” 

Education is a vital, not a mechanical process. 
It is furthered and carried on by persons, not by 
devices. It is an engrafting of a higher kind 
of life upon a lower; of the fine qualities of a 
genuinely cultivated nature upon the wild stock. 
It is not drill, but fertilization; not training, 
but revitalization. It does more than develop 
faculty; it produces it. The aim is not the 
acquirement of information, but of intellectual 
power; not knowledge, but a strong, luminous, 
self-active mind. Knowledge is not power; but 
a vigorous, alert, and inquiring mind is power. 
Vital energy lies not in knowing, but in doing; 
not in the pages of a book, but in thinkers and 
workers. 


“ Can rules or tutors educate ° 
The semi-god whom we await?” 


asks Emerson. The question implies an em- 
phatic negation, and there is truth in the view 
that each one’s best teachers are God and Nature. 
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Unless we can look into our own minds and find 
there the Eternal, Holy Spirit, who is the Creator 
and Father of all, we can never build for the 
soul a home wherein it shall feel itself free and 
immortal. Unless the stars and the mountains, 
floating clouds and flowing waters and sing- 
ing birds and flowers blooming, stir within us 
divine emotions, and awaken thoughts which lie 
too deep for words, nor rules nor tutors can 
impart to us the secret of a noble and blessed 
life. The pupil must commune with the Al- 
mighty One and the world he makes, or he will 
never know the true meaning of things nor the 
surpassing goodness and beauty which await 
the advancing steps of genuine learners. But 
the young, if left to themselves, will not become 
conscious of God’s presence in all that he cre- 
ates, will never understand the inestimable worth 
and sacredness of life. If they are to acquire 
the self-activity which makes self-education pos- 
sible, they must be helped and guided, they must 
be brought under the influence of teachers, and 
receive the impulses which enlightened and gen- 
erous souls alone can give; and hence if a higher 
kind of man and a purer and more beneficent 
civilization are to come on earth, the co-opera- 
tion of teachers is indispensable. 

Where there are no schools, ignorance dark- 
ens everything; and where there are only incom- 
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petent teachers, schools have little power to raise 
intellectual, moral, and religious life. Not even 
the technicalities and conventionalities which 
are instruments of mental development will be 
rightfully mastered; the young will not be 
taught to read, write, speak, and calculate with 
ease and accuracy. The school will be a doubtful 
benefit. The teacher is the school; and if the 
teacher lack the ability or the will to do good 
work, the school will do none. It will be an oc- 
casion of perversion, an opportunity and a temp- 
tation to form habits which make education 
impossible. To take children away from home, 
from play, and from toil, and to shut them in 
buildings where the environment, the method 
of teaching, the life that is permitted, foster in- 
attention, inaccuracy, idleness, disobedience, vul- 
garity, disbelief in high thoughts and generous 
sentiments, is to invite them to corrupt one an- 
other, is to do them irreparable harm. Such is 
the inevitable result where principals and teachers 
lack competence and zeal. 

Love of truth, love of human perfection, en- 
thusiasm for the spread of enlightenment, for 
increase of power and virtue, fidelity and devo- 
tion to his calling, ability and desire to go out 
of himself, to gain an outlook over widening 
domains of culture, repose, and consistency, 
seriousness made attractive by cheerfulness, 
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elasticity of spirit, knowledge, and appreciation 
of youth, — all this must the teacher have if he 
hopes to do the best work. He is not a mechanic, 
but an artist; and the material given him to 
fashion into the divinest strength and beauty is 
the human spirit, which is like unto the Infinite 
Spirit who makes and guides all things to ends 
worthy of himself. It is the teacher’s business 
to exalt the mind and the imagination, to confirm 
the will and the conscience, to purify and ennoble 
the heart. It is his mission to open new worlds 
to eyes he trains to see, to ears he trains to hear, 
to break down the confining walls of ignorance 
and indifference, and to lead his disciples forth 
into the light and joy of freedom and truth. He 
may not content himself with imparting infor- 
mation, with hearing lessons, with bringing 
forth products on which examiners and inspec- 
tors may pass judgment. He cares little for 
the facts his pupils may have stored in their 
memories. His aim is to build men, not to make 
encyclopedias. His purpose is not to fit the 
young to gain a livelihood, but to teach them how 
to live, being certain that they who live rightly 
can never lack the means of living. He does not 
work according to patterns, but addresses him- 
self to individual minds, striving to bring forth 
in each one the perfections of which his endow- 
ments make him capable, He has life within 
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himself, and he feels a divine urgency to impart 
it. He penetrates minds, he arouses thought, 
he kindles feeling, he inspires aims, he confirms 
purposes, he makes ideals real, filling them with 
the content of his faith, hope, and love; and so 
he gets at the hearts of his scholars, transform- 
ing, illumining, re-creating them. In spite of the 
irksomeness of his task, he lives in his work, and 
finds increasing joy in the power and beauty he 
calls into being. Nothing is so fair as the grow- 
ing virtue and intelligence of the young, — not 
spring weather, nor leaping waters, nor blossom- 
ing trees. It is this that gives delight to the 
hearts of mothers, causing them to forget their 
pains and cares, to think only of the bliss, the 
sweet promise, which their budding children 
bring. The mother-heart is indispensable in 
whoever would teach, for nothing is so per- 
suasive as love, and nothing inspires such pa- 
tience and such desire to help. It makes workers 
unmindful of disappointment and fatigue, hold- 
ing their thoughts to one supreme end. It con- 
secrates all we do, filling the soul with a deeper 
reverence and awe, and impelling to more earnest 
efforts to cherish true thoughts and to live for 
unselfish ends. It is one of Plato’s great and 
fruitful ideas that education should continue 
through the whole life, to be taken up again, 
as he believed, in another world; and Solon 
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said of himself, “I grow old learning many 
things.” 

The thing which gives man dignity is his ca- 
pability of ceaseless growth. When one can no 
longer become wiser and better, life seems to 
lose its value and meaning. It is possible to 
make a school of all the circumstances of earthly 
existence, to win wisdom and virtue from all 
we do and from all that happens, whether good 
or evil, to convert the routine of business or 
profession into the means of self-improvement. 
This is possible, but difficult, because few have 
the will, the courage, the energy to make self- 
education a life-work. For the most the mind 
is quickly subdued to what it works in. The 
cares of business and the troubles of a family 
narrow and confine their interest. The love of 
virtue for its own sake, the pursuit of knowledge 
for itself, seem to them meaningless. To speak 
to them of the delight there is in knowing and 
of the blessedness there is in being true, is to 
make little impression. 

Nevertheless, only they who make self-educa- 
tion a life-business are deeply interesting or 
quicken the circles wherein they move; and 
they who, having the name and office of guides 
and teachers, fail to illumine and strengthen the 
minds and hearts of others because they neglect 
their own, are recreant to God and man. 
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Only believing, hoping, and loving hearts can 
propagate religion; only luminous, eager, and 
growing minds can promote culture. Little de- 
pends on what is taught; everything on who 
teaches. As the mother makes the home, the 
teacher makes the school; and he does best 
work where he inspires faith in the surpassing 
worth of education, desire of the excellence it 
alone can confer, and confidence in each pupil 
that it shall become his own. To be able to 
do this, one must cherish with passionate devo- 
tion the things of the mind and the conscience, 
of the heart and the imagination. He must feel 
that a luminous thought, a divine impulse, is 
worth whole years of life such as the unthink- 
ing live; he must understand that an unexam- 
ined life is not a human life. In him the light 
of truth must irradiate the warmth of desire. 
None who are brought into contact with him 
shall escape his influence, and none who know 
him shall have misgivings concerning the price- 
less worth of education. 

Since education is furtherance of life, its 
value is manifest. Life is the only good, and 
the supreme good is the highest life. At the 
heart of all things, giving them reality, endur- 
ance, splendor, and serviceableness, there reigns 
not death, but life. Nothing has worth except 
for the living, and the more complete the life, 
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the greater the value of whatever it relates to 
itself. There is no wealth but life, no power, 
no beauty, no truth, no goodness, no freedom, 
no joy. If riches be the ideal, they are richest 
who have overcome the world by knowledge, 
by faith, by obedience, and by love. An idiot 
or a drunkard may possess millions, but for him 
they are not goods. If pleasure be the ideal, 
they have the purest and the most lasting who 
find it through union and communion with the 
best. A lecher may have what gratifies him for 
the moment, but the issue is degradation, and 
the end the destruction of all the finer quali- 
ties that constitute the dignity and nobility of 
man. If power be the ideal, theirs is greatest 
who draw it from its primal source, and cherish 
it in a growing mind and in a heart incapable 
of hate. The ambitious may overthrow States 
and destroy cities, but so may earthquake, fam- 
ine, and pestilence. Their power is might, which 
is for ever undermined and shattered by eternal, 
all-subduing right. If health be the ideal, they 
are most certain to have it who nourish within 
themselves a brave, generous, and cheerful spirit, 
who gain the mastery over their passions, who 
are continent, temperate, and simple in all their 
ways. If liberty and independence be the ideals, 
they shall most surely become free and inde- 
pendent who free themselves from within and 
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are content to lack much of what men most 
yearn and labor for. 

What can give us wealth and power and good- 
ness and freedom and joy? Education, and edu- 
cation alone. Man is born the most pitiful and 
the most helpless of creatures, and when left to 
_ himself, he is but a savage with the cunning 
and the cruelty of a beast. What he is, he has 
been made by the educational influences which 
have been brought to bear on him in the 
lapse of ages. The value of all things is meas- 
ured and determined by their power to educate, 
as the noblest individuals and races are those 
that are most susceptible of education. The 
primary worth of work lies in its potency to 
develop and advance the life of the worker. If 
it improve him, it benefits the community; if it 
degrade him, it hurts all. If the factory is not 
a school, it is a house of ill omen. A climate 
is good or bad in the degree in which it pro- 
motes or hinders progress, and that is best which 
is most favorable to the highest activities. 

Religion is judged by its influence on faith 
and conduct, on hope and love, on righteousness 
and life, —by the education it gives. Art is 
not art if it fail to emancipate, enlarge, and 
exalt the human spirit, —if it fail to educate. 
Heroes have value only in so far as their words 
and deeds inspire nobler aims and efforts, — 
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only in so far as they educate. This gives to 
genius its significance and worth; and the divin- 
est genius is he who has the greatest power 
to impel men Godward, to illumine the mind, 
to purify the heart, to exalt the imagination, to 
shape conduct, — who is the greatest educator. 
In this lies the good of literature, which is the * 
interpretation and criticism of life, the outcome 
of the efforts of the most sensitive and eager 
souls to explore its depths and heights, to fathom 
its mysteries, to reveal its infinite wealth of sug- 
gestion and promise. They throw the light of 
the mind on all man’s hopes and loves, on all 
his defeats and victories. They lead to new 
worlds, acquaint with the best that has been 
thought and done, bring us face to face with 
the noblest who live and the noblest who have 
lived. They arouse enthusiasm, inspire cour- 
age, awaken divine yearnings. They interpret 
nature, and in science and art make intelli- 
gible the harmony and beauty which are every- 
where. 

If education did nothing more than open the 
great and vital books, giving us the ability to 
read ourselves into and out of them, its worth 
were beyond all price. Is there anything better 
than to live in conscious communion with truth 
and beauty, to cherish great thoughts, to nour- 
ish immortal hopes, to aspire to habitual lofti- 
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ness of view, to bring one’s self day by day into 
ever-increasing conformity to God’s will and the 
order of the universe? What is all this but the 
persistent effort to educate one’s self? They 
who cease not to grow, grow more and more 
to feel and know that life is immortal, and 
‘they shall continue to rise heavenward through 
eternity. 

How confined and monotonous is the exist- 
ence of savages, of all the untaught and un- 
thinking! From birth to death, from age to 
age, they tread the beaten circle. The past is a 
blank, the future without promise, the present 
without meaning. How quickly they grow old, 
how soon the glow of youth fades from their 
countenances! In what brief time they lose the 
power to take delight in anything! But they 
who live in the true self retain the freshness of 
youth even in age. Life is shorn of its same- 
ness, for they are ceaselessly soaring toward 
new worlds, where fairer prospects and brighter 
hopes dawn upon them. They are never lonely, 
for they are never without the companionship 
of the high and beautiful spirits who have left 
record of themselves. Wherever they be, they 
are attended by great thoughts and sweet mem- 
ories. Alone inthe blessed solitude of their 
rooms, they may sail all seas and visit all lands. 
They grow, and growth is youth and joy and 
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freedom. Each day they become other and better, 
gain truer insight into themselves and the world, 
and learn to see things as they are, to judge not 
by opinion, but by evidence; and as they ad- 
vance, the endless variety and wealth of God’s 
universe become more and more manifest. Their 
interest is many-sided, their tolerance genuine, 
their patience imperturbable, their cheerfulness 
abiding. If the fire and flash of their young 
years has gone out, they still breathe the pure 
air of autumnal days, when nature in its decay 
clothes itself with a more ethereal beauty than 
the springtime wears. What they have lost in 
fervor of feeling and brilliancy of imagination, 
they gain in sureness of judgment and elevation 
of thought. They have attained a deeper view 
of life’s sacredness and worth; they have ac- 
quired the serene temper which is the mark of 
wisdom. Though their ideals have been imper- 
fectly realized, they are conscious of having 
aimed high and striven valiantly. If they, like 
others, are the creatures of habit, their habits 
are of generous thinking and righteous en- 
deavor, — habits which invigorate and exalt, 
which purify and ennoble. They possess the 
one secret of a blessed life, —the secret of 
those who ceaselessly struggle Godward, lov- 
ing and serving their fellow-men, making a syn- 
thesis of religion and morality, and finding the 
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perfect ideas of truth and right in the will of 
the Eternal Father. 

Should one be tempted to turn from all this, 
calling it a dream, let him consider that they 
who expect to accomplish a little must hope to 
do a great deal; that nearly all the good in the 
world is the work of enthusiasts and dreamers, 
of idealists and apostles; and that what is of 
most practical use is what best educates the 
spirit, which is a man’s self. 

It is not difficult, however, taking the point 
of view of the matter of fact, to show the great 
value of education, though this is hardly needful ; 
for nearly all who praise and maintain schools 
are inspired by faith in their utility. Wit, learn- 
ing, eloquence, virtue itself, are in their eyes 
little more than means of getting on in the world. 
They have worth because they may help one to 
acquire money or office. This is a true view. 
Schooling, when it is not fooling, increases abil- 
ity to succeed in all walks of life. It cultivates 
habits of attention and observation; it stimu- 
lates the desire to know; it opens new prospects; 
it inures to industry; it makes plain the ne- 
cessity of care and accuracy; it enlarges the 
vocabulary and, consequently, the sphere of con- 
sciousness; it appeals not merely or chiefly to the 
memory, but to the reason, which is the mightiest 
instrument God has created. It enforces dis- 
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cipline, trains to obedience, insists on behavior, 
on cleanliness, politeness, and truth-speaking. 
If the school, the elementary even, does not do 
something of all this, it were better that it were 
closed. But in doing this it serves all kinds of 
practical ends, and starts its pupils on the road 
to success, whatever the business or the occu- 
pation they choose. It will not enable them to 
do what their endowments forbid, but it will 
make them more alive, more intelligent, less 
mechanical in their work. Whether they plough, 
or build, or sell goods, or run machines, or prac- 
tise law or medicine, the fact that they have been 
to school will add to their efficiency because they 
will bring the mind to bear on what they do, will 
be less dwarfed and crippled by their tasks, and 
will therefore labor with more heart and joy. 
The more men are educated, the less will they 
become drudges, the less will they be in love 
with the strenuous life. Ability to read, even for 
those who read only newspapers, acquaints with 
a large part of the daily life of the world, stimu- 
lates thought and widens interest, though it is 
needless to say the mere newspaper reader can 
never become a man of intellectual culture. An 
illiterate people is hopelessly inferior, — inferior 
in peace, in war, in commerce, in agriculture, 
in art, and in science. Religion loses half its 
saving power in minds and hearts unprepared 
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by education. Political institutions, which se- 
cure opportunity to all, secure it to little purpose 
to those who are sunk in ignorance. The uned- 
ucated are easy victims of tricksters, schemers, 
gamblers, lechers, quacks, and demagogues, — 
of all the beasts of prey in human form that lie 
in wait for those who are incapable and un- 
thinking, who furnish the breeding-ground for 
the worst evils which infect the social organism. 
They throw discredit on the government, under- 
mine and bring it to ruin; they make possible 
a public opinion that fosters vice, while it con- 
demns crime, which is born of vice, —a public 
opinion which refuses to take cognizance even 
of crime, when it is covered by the furred gown 
and inter-tissued robe. 

The world has made greater progress in the 
practical affairs of life during the last hundred 
years than in any preceding thousand; and the 
spread of enlightenment, diffused by the popular 
school, is the indispensable condition and largely 
the cause of this marvellous material and me- 
chanical advance. 

The development of science may be due to 
the activity of specially gifted minds; but the 
school is the great agent by which its benefits 
are brought within the reach of all. The school 
awakens the general mind, and imparts informa- 
tion concerning the laws of health and the means 
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whereby disease may be prevented. It prepares 
the farmer to avail himself of improved methods 
of agriculture and stock-breeding, the mechanic 
to get a more intelligent grasp of his tools. The 
more the mind is brought to bear on man’s work, 
the greater the ease with which he performs his 
task. As the number of school-days increases, 
the wages are augmented, and the more pro- 
nounced becomes the tendency to introduce labor- 
saving machinery; to make natural forces do 
what, where ignorance prevails, drudges and 
slaves are condemned to do. The more intelli- 
gent one is, the more able is he to raise himself 
to higher and more profitable work. If the win- 
ning of distinction in one’s calling, whatever it 
be, may be taken as a measure of the practical 
worth of education, no further argument is 
necessary. One in ten thousand of those who 
have not been to college, one in forty of those 
who have been, achieve distinction. Man think- 
ing is the strongest of earthly beings; and where 
there is no popular education, the multitude are 
sunk in mental somnolence, continue to walk in 
the narrow paths which unthinking generations 
have worn smooth. 

There is rich gain when the multitude are 
made aware that knowledge exists; that it is 
within their reach; that to know a thing is to 
overcome it, and sooner or later subdue it to 
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the service of man. Nowhere is there an ade- 
quate conception of the value of knowledge, and 
nowhere is it rightly appreciated and loved. 
There is little danger of our ceasing to labor 
with increasing success to produce wealth, to 
attain and hold commercial supremacy; little 
danger of our losing the courage or the ability 
to defend our country against foreign aggres- 
sion; little danger lest we cease to grow in 
numbers. But riches and the warlike spirit and 
ever-multiplying numbers are not the highest 
ideals of an enlightened people. Material en- 
vironment and martial prowess are important, 
and to be one of a multitude who are counted by 
tens of millions may have its advantages; but 
there are higher things whose symbols are faith 
and knowledge, hope and love, mildness and 
industry. Man exists that he may grow; and 
human growth is increase of the power to know 
and love and help, and to promote this is the 
purpose of all right education. The truth which 
is indispensable is not speculative nor historic, 
but vital, —the truth which nourishes life, be- 
comes a principle of conduct, purifies, raises, and 
invigorates man’s whole being, which enters as 
a spiritual element into all his thinking and 
doing, which illumines and transforms, not his 
circumstances, but himself. The love which is 
indispensable is not the love of money nor of 
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the things which money procures, but the love 
of righteousness, truth, and beauty. The help 
which is indispensable is not that which procures 
the means of comfort and indulgence, but that 
which makes man wiser, better, and happier. 
The true benefactors are not the providers of 
pleasure, but the inspirers of virtue. 
Happiness is born of the sense of inner free- 
dom, of the consciousness of power and will to 
convert the highest faculties to the noblest uses. 
It is denied to the slaves of ignorance and to the 
victims of vice, and is given to those alone who, 
turning resolutely from the lower self, seek first 
the kingdom of God and his justice. To further 
life, to bless men by awakening, purifying, and 
enriching their spiritual endowments, is the pur- 
pose of teaching. This is the object of the 
teacher’s vocation and work. Its attainment 
depends less on what he says than on what he 
is. Life proceeds from life, and like is born of 
like. We can give only what we have, whether 
money or information or faith or hope or love. 
Good, like evil, is communicable. Those who 
are led and inspired by the wise grow wise. 
They who live in daily contact with the noble 
are ennobled. The young are idealists, and are 
drawn to those who walk in the light of ideals. 
They are hero-worshippers; are uplifted and 
strengthened by brave words and deeds. Lan- 
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guage is the teacher’s great instrument; and 
when his speech is the utterance of his life, it 
has the highest educational value if he himself 
is wise and good. It becomes the most real of 
things, and its influence is as inevitable as a law 
of nature. Juvenal invoked the blessings of 
heaven upon the ancients, who held that the 
teacher should have the place and honor of a 
revered parent. 

Life is a lesson set each one by the Eternal 
Father, and most worthy of praise and gratitude 
are they who help us to learn it best, — who 
make us understand and feel that duty is hap- 
piness, that wisdom is power, that virtue is its 
own reward, that the supreme law and good of 
men is God’s will; who do what they say; who, 
because they have great aims and are capable 
of great sacrifices, vivify and invigorate the in- 
stitutions whose ordering is intrusted to them. 

If the school is to be full of life and joy, the 
teacher must have life and joy in himself. If 
his pupils are to make progress, he must not 
cease to improve in knowledge and sympathy. 
If they are to thirst for learning, he must con- 
tinue to learn. If they are to be made capable 
of feeling the thrill of awe, are to learn rev- 
erence, obedience, gentleness, and purity, these 
virtues must inspire the words and deeds of 
those whose superior wisdom and insight have 
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secured for them the title and office of educat- 
ors. Not politics, not finance, not machinery, 
not commerce, but education in the large and 
deep sense of the word, is the first and highest 
concern of a free people; and the truest patriots 
are not party leaders, nor captains of industry, 
nor inventors, but teachers,—the men and 
women who live and labor to make themselves 
and all who are brought under their influence 
wiser, holier, and happier. This is the noblest 
work. This is honor, worth, and blessedness. 


IV 


THE PHYSICIAN’S CALLING AND 
EDUCATION 


[Delivered at the Dr. N. S. Davis Memorial Services, 
Chicago, October 23, 1904.] 


I have hope and wish that the nobler sort of physicians will 
advance their thoughts, and not employ their time wholly in the 
sordidness of cures; neither be honored for necessity only ; but 
that they will become coadjutors and instruments of the divine 
omnipotence and clemency in prolonging and renewing the life 
of man. — BAcon. 


OVE for true, wise, and heroic men and 
women is part of our love of life, which 

is a craving for more perfect and abundant life. 
They show us how blessed a thing it is to be a 
genuine man. They confirm our faith in the 
worth and sacredness of conscious existence and 
make our standards of value real and palpable. 
They convince us that within and beneath and 
beyond all that appears is the Creative Spirit 
who knows and loves and is good. They make 
it plain that he has not lost his cunning, but is 
still with us as he was with our fathers of old. 
They give us confidence that life shall not be 
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emptied of its spiritual content, that a race which 
has learned to believe and hope, to think and 
do, cannot descend into the sloughs of sensual 
indulgence, and there lie in brutish indifference. 
What no one has done we imagine can never 
be done, and these sages and heroes reveal to 
us new possibilities. When they appear, a new 
quality of life diffuses itself. They may do what 
all the world is doing, but it is not the same. 
They breathe a purer air; they are uplifted and 
borne on by higher thoughts and diviner im- 
pulses; they need not money nor recognition 
nor any kind of worldly success to make them 
our benefactors and masters. In their presence 
financiers, inventors, and battle-winners dwindle. 
These deal with life’s circumstance; they drink 
at the eternal fountain-head. Mental and moral 
force, like the physical, propagates itself, and 
the influence of the wise and good is trans- 
mitted to ever-enlarging circles. To hear of 
great achievements is to feel a new impulse to 
fresh resolve. We gain from them a higher 
conception of the meaning of life, and of the 
marvels that lie within the reach of whoever 
has faith and industry. So a noble man, though 
dead, still lives for those who knew him or 
get tidings of him, and he is often more help- 
ful when his bodily presence is removed. So 
long as there are those who meditate and love 
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the lives of noble and just men, the race of 
noble and just men cannot perish. 

Thanks to God who makes us and to the 
human heart by which we live, such men are 
found everywhere. Neither learning nor wealth 
nor high place is required that they may exist. 
Their power springs from within, where great 
thoughts, high aims, and loving dispositions are 
born and nourished. They may or may not 
have genius or fame. They may dwell in soli- 
tude or mingle with the restless crowds that 
pour through the thoroughfares of populous 
cities; they may be of exalted or of humble 
birth; they may follow the plough or sway the 
minds of listening multitudes. Their worth lies 
in themselves, in the spirit in which they act, 
and not in the circumstances by which they are 
environed. Whatever their worldly fortune, 
they are true to their deepest insight, pure in 
mind and heart, modest, unenvious, free from 
vanity, from the desire to shine and to become 
a theme for idle tongues, consenting to be made 
conspicuous only at the command of duty, happy 
in the good they do, not in the praise or the 
money they receive, holding themselves aloof 
from controversy and intrigue, intent on their 
own improvement and that of the environment 
in which their lot is cast, and rejoicing when 
leisure is given them to take refuge from the 
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cares and labors their business or profession in- 
volves and imposes, in the solitude and obscur- 
ity where best opportunity is afforded to grow 
in wisdom and in freedom. Thoughts like these 
spring unbidden when we turn to the character 
and work of him to do honor to whose memory 
we have come together. He was fortunate in 
the circumstances of his life, but more fortunate 
in having within himself something higher and 
worthier than circumstances can provide. He 
was one of the happy and hardy band who are 
born where nature holds her primal sway and 
challenges the soul to become itself; who from 
their earliest days are brought face to face with 
what is great and abiding, with the solid earth 
and the heavens made glorious by the rising and 
setting sun, or beautiful by the waxing and wan- 
ing moon, or sublime and awful by the inter- 
mingling mystic light of countless stars; who 
dwell with the changing seasons until all their 
thoughts and dreams are enriched and colored 
by the radiance and freshness of spring, by 
the abounding fragrant wealth of summer, by 
autumn’s splendor and tranquillity, and by win- 
ter’s white purity and crisp energy; who, fell- 
ing trees or feeding kine, store for themselves 
a treasure-house of courage and firm resolve 
whence they may draw rich nourishment 
through all the coming years of toil and 
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struggle. There is iron in their blood, and 
the full, deep throb of conquering strength in 
their pulse-beat. Thrown back on nature and 
on themselves, they are made aware of the 
almightiness of God revealing itself in both. 
It is he, who, tossing the celestial orbs as a 
child its toys, bids them spin for ever in abyssal 
space; it is he who lifts the oceans on high and 
scatters them over the thirsty earth as a gar- 
dener waters his flowers. No man nor all the 
race of man has made the world in which these 
young souls live and are exalted and urged to 
high thoughts and deeds. To the age of six- 
teen young Davis worked in the fields, tilling, 
reaping, and garnering, spring, summer, and 
autumn; and when winter’s frost made such 
labor impossible, he went to school. Little of 
the learning that is found in books could he, 
under such conditions, make his own, but the 
little he acquired gave him a thirst for more; 
and, his mother having died when he was but 
seven, his father, persuaded by the youth’s eager 
desire for knowledge, sent him to a seminary, 
where, however, he was permitted to remain 
but for a single session; and it was with this 
scant intellectual equipment that he began, in 
1834, the study of medicine. It was only in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century that 


medical schools were founded in the United 
Io 
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States, — first in Philadelphia, then in New 
York, and later still at Harvard University; 
but even into the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century the custom of apprenticing students of 
medicine to practising physicians still prevailed ; 
and Davis’s initiation into the science to which 
he had resolved to devote his life was made in 
the office of Dr. Daniel Clark. This he soon 
left for the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Western New York, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1837, when he was but twenty. 

Here, then, is a country youth, who, with 
scarcely any mental culture or intellectual dis- 
cipline, quits the plough to take up the study of 
a learned profession, which, to be mastered and 
followed with ability and skill, requires a large 
acquaintance with philosophy, history, and nat- 
ural science, and who, notwithstanding, within 
less than three years receives license to practise 
medicine, to experiment on the lives and fortunes 
of his fellow-men. 

His talents, his industry, and his earnestness 
were doubtless exceptional, but the social condi- 
tions which rendered such a state of things pos- 
sible were primitive, not to say barbarous; and 
it is a convincing proof of Dr. Davis’s strength 
of mind and character that he was not misled 
by his great gifts to imagine that even genius 
can, without the best education, make a compe- 
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tent physician. His own lack of opportunity 
made-him eager to provide opportunity for 
others. 

He was a born teacher, and he had hardly 
begun to practise when he gathered in Bing- 
hamton a little following of medical students, 
whom he instructed and inspired. In 1843 he 
was sent as a delegate to represent his County 
Society at the Annual Meeting of the State 
Medical Association in Albany; and it was there 
that he made his first appeal for a higher stand- 
ard of medical education. An individual may 
honor and serve his profession in various ways, 
but possibly in none so effectually as by creating 
a demand and providing opportunities for the 
more thorough education of its members. Dr. 
Davis’s plea was not unavailing; and at the next 
Annual Meeting of the State Society a call was 
issued for a National Convention of Delegates 
from medical colleges and societies throughout 
the Union to deliberate on the best measures 
to improve medical education. The outcome 
was the organization of the American Medical 
Association, — a permanent body, whose influ- 
ence for good has been and is deep and wide- 
spread. The defenders of dying causes may 
be heroes, but most fortunate are they who 
are called to do a work which the course 
of events furthers and prospers, whose issue 
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is emancipation from ignorance, sin, and 
suffering. 

There is nothing in the history of the nine- 
teenth century for which we may be more justly 
or profoundly thankful than for the rapid and 
wonderful advance made in the knowledge of 
the causes and cures of disease. From the time 
men began to think, they began to consider how 
sickness and death might be, if not overcome, at 
least mitigated or postponed; nor was their 
thinking altogether vain or profitless. The 
Egyptians and the Hebrews, still more the 
Greeks and the Romans, arrived at some insight 
into the laws of health and the treatment of 
disease. Hippocrates and Galen are great names, 
but their value for us is historic, not scientific. 
Hippocrates was born four hundred years before 
Christ; and from that date to about the middle 
of the nineteenth century there was relatively 
but little progress in medicine. Here and there, 
indeed, we meet with physicians or surgeons 
of special ability or skill. Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood in the seventeenth 
century was important. Sydenham, by his in- 
sistence on the necessity of careful observation 
and on the healing power of nature, rendered 
valuable service. In the eighteenth century 
Boerhaave, whose fame was probably greater 
than that of any other physician who has ever 
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lived, whose attainments were as surpassing as 
his character was benevolent and pure, con- 
tributed nothing of essential importance to the 
science of medicine. In the eighteenth century, 
too, we have Dr. John Brown, whose teachings 
are said to have destroyed more lives than the 
wars of Napoleon. Our own Benjamin Rush 
was a follower of Dr. Brown’s school. 

The most important contribution to medical 
progress in the eighteenth century was made by 
Jenner when, in 1796, he introduced vaccination 
as a preventive of smallpox; for he not only 
discovered the means by which one of the worst 
scourges has been practically eliminated, but he 
opened the paths along which the most wonder- 
ful advance has been made. When Dr. John 
Hunter, whose pupil he was, said to him, “ Do 
not think; investigate,’ he announced the open- 
ing of a new era in medical history. The start- 
ing-point was the systematic employment of 
scientific methods of research. Experiment as 
the best means of arriving at accurate knowledge 
is not a discovery of the nineteenth century; 
but the nineteenth century provided facilities and 
laboratories for scientific investigation, and so 
made it possible for medical students to ob- 
serve, analyze, and determine with precision the 
functions and conditions of the organs and tis- 
sues of the body in health, their pathological 
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changes, the causes of disease, and the means of 
prevention or cure. The result was that in the 
nineteenth century medicine became a new sci- 
ence, which made most of what had been taught 
in the past a mere curiosity of literature. All 
the vital organs, all the phenomena of life, were 
examined in the scientific spirit; and as knowl- 
edge grew, it was perceived that a single organ 
might afford sufficient matter for the study of 
a lifetime. 

Many physicians consequently limited their 
field of investigation to the diseases of special 
organs, or to the diseases of women or of 
children, and to the labors of these specialists 
is due much of the progress which has been 
made in the ascertainment of fact and in the 
best methods of treatment. The greatest medi- 
cal triumphs were won in the realm of the in- 
finitesimal beings that, unseen, swarm and 
multiply within and about us everywhere. Bac- 
teriology is the outcome of the philosophic 
doubt which for ages had engaged the atten- 
tion of acute minds concerning the origin of 
life. Is the living born of the dead? For 
centuries the weight of opinion had inclined to 
give an affirmative answer, so far, at least, as 
the lowest organisms are concerned. The the- 
ory of spontaneous generation prevailed far into 
the nineteenth century. It seemed, indeed, to 
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be an implication of the theory of evolution 
which tended more and more to take possession 
of the modern mind. It would have supplied 
a missing link in the chain of causation. Hence, 
in scientific minds there was a bias toward its 
acceptance. It adapted itself to the pantheistic 
or materialistic world-views which were gain- 
ing wider and wider acceptance. To doubt its 
truth was to be obscurantist or retrograde. But 
the brutal fact established by scientific experi- 
ment showed the hypothesis to be a delusion; 
that the plain truth is, that whatever has life is 
born of the living. Pasteur, probably the great- 
est benefactor of the human race in the nine- 
teenth century, proved in 1861, and again in 
1876, that the theory of spontaneous generation 
is without foundation in fact and contrary to 
all the evidence which scientific research can 
adduce. The consequence was that bacteriology 
became a science, and the causes of all the phe- 
nomena, whether of health or of disease, began 
to be sought for in the activities of living organ- 
isms, the smallest known, and belonging for the 
most part to the vegetable kingdom. They up- 
build and they break down all the larger forms 
of life. They are the mighty armies on whose 
banners is inscribed the Biblical axiom, ‘‘ He 
that contemneth small things, shall fall by little 
and little.” 
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Bacteriology has furnished a solid basis for 
preventive medicine, which has conferred bene- 
fits upon mankind that make the triumphs of 
industrialism of minor importance. As the 
principles of preventive medicine receive wider 
application, these benefits will be multiplied. 

More than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Descartes, the most original mind of the modern 
age, who more than any other thinker has de- 
termined the course both of speculative and of 
scientific inquiry, declared that if any great 
improvement in the condition of mankind was 
to be brought about, medicine would provide 
the means; and what he foresaw, we see. 
The discovery that nearly all the worst dis- 
eases which afflict the human race are due to 
the action of minute organisms directed the at- 
tention of educated physicians to the exclusion 
of these organisms, or, if this be impossible, 
to investigations which should show how their 
baneful action might be prevented. The cause 
which creates a disease being known, the doc- 
tor’s business is to learn how to remove it or 
to neutralize its effects. Bacteriology has re- 
vealed to us the infinitesimal organisms that 
produce many of the gravest maladies to 
which man is subject, — Asiatic cholera, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, the bubonic plague, tuberculosis, pneu- 
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monia, hydrophobia, leprosy, venereal diseases, 
puerperal fever, and malaria. These are all 
germ diseases which it is possible to prevent 
or cure. Some of them have ceased to be a 
cause of alarm to the civilized nations, — small- 
pox, for instance, Asiatic cholera, typhus fever, 
the bubonic plague, and puerperal fever. When 
vaccination is rightly employed, smallpox wholly 
disappears. When filth and overcrowding are 
abolished, where there is good ‘sewerage and 
pure drinking-water, typhus fever, Asiatic chol- 
era, yellow fever, and diphtheria will hardly be 
found. The bubonic plague has no terrors for 
the peoples of Europe and America. Puerperal 
fever, which formerly destroyed each year the 
most precious lives of thousands of mothers, is 
now almost unknown, the mortality from this 
cause being only about one third of one per 
cent. Physicians themselves, carrying the in- 
fectious germs from bedside to bedside, were the 
agents of death. Ignorant and heedless physi- 
cians are always in danger of becoming such 
agents. 

When it became scientifically certain that 
many of the worst diseases are produced by 
bacteria, it was plain that the principal preoc- 
cupation of the physician and surgeon should 
be concerned with the exclusion of poison 
germs, or with the means by which their bane- 
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ful action might be suppressed. This led to 
the employment of antiseptics and antitoxins. 
The miracles of modern surgery are due, not 
so much to the superior skill of our operators 
as to their knowledge of the means by which 
inflammation and suppuration may be pre- 
vented. Sepsis is a Greek word which means 
putrefaction, and antisepsis is the science and 
art of preventing putrefactive processes. The 
appalling death-rate following surgical opera- 
tions thirty or forty years ago is not to be 
ascribed to imperfect anatomical knowledge or 
lack of skill, but to infection caused by disease- 
producing germs, which, introduced into the 
body by contact with the air or with any object 
whatever, multiply and sow the seeds of death 
with incredible rapidity. Asepsis, based on the 
germ theory of infectious diseases, now enables 
the surgeon to operate with comparatively small 
risk in cases in which formerly the dread of 
some form of blood-poisoning deterred him 
from attempting to save his patient. Surgery 
has consequently become a new and most be- 
neficent art, anesthesia rendering the operation 
painless, while asepsis excludes infection. The 
progress of pathology and therapy, if less strik- 
ing, is not less real, and will doubtless in the 
next quarter of a century overshadow the tri- 
umphs of surgery. The field in which it works 
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is vaster, and its methods reach deeper, touch- 
ing the roots of the ills from which relief is 
sought. The living body has within itself a 
greater or lesser power to resist the attacks of 
the foes to health, and there have never been 
lacking practitioners or schools to teach that 
in the treatment of disease the chief reliance 
is in the healing force of nature. The blood 
and tissues, in their normal state, have a ger- 
micidal efficacy, which varies with the special 
diatheses of individual constitutions. There are 
vigorous natures which seem to have the power 
of resisting the action of all poison-producing 
bacilli, while others afford no hold to certain 
specific germs. In our cities the bacteria of 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and influenza are in 
the air, and are inhaled by all; but fortu- 
nately they find favorable lodgement in but 
comparatively few. Then there is in the blood 
a regular army of white cells, or leucocytes, 
whose function is to repel and destroy the in- 
truding enemy. They are the divinely ap- 
pointed defenders of life’s fortress, to whom 
the secret of nature’s medicinal power is in- 
trusted. They change or neutralize the toxins 
generated by the poison germs, and elaborate 
antitoxins; and when the victory has been 
gained and recovery has taken place, the pa- 
tient has acquired at least a temporary immu- 
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nity from the disease which has been eradicated. 
Insight into this fact has led to the discovery 
and employment of serum therapy, whose effi- 
ciency has wrought a transformation in medical 
practice, and promises, as knowledge grows, yet 
greater things. In one who has had the small- 
pox the conditions which favor the spread of 
the poison have been destroyed. The question 
suggests itself whether, by introducing into the 
system the specific poison in a milder form, equal 
immunity may not be acquired. This methodi- 
cal doubt led Pasteur to the discovery of serum 
therapy, which, by the injection of the serum 
of the infected blood, prevents or cures the dis- 
ease. Its efficacy in the treatment of diphtheria, 
hydrophobia, and various diseases of animals 
has already been abundantly proven, and there 
is good reason to believe that the research of 
specialists will enlarge the field of its prophy- 
lactic or curative power until it shall be uni- 
versally recognized as the opening of a new 
epoch in the history of medical science and 
practice, — an epoch in which new and accu- 
rate knowledge of the causes and nature of dis- 
ease shall lead to new and efficacious methods 
of prevention or treatment. Drugs will not be 
discarded, but their action will be scientifically 
investigated, and confidence in their therapeutic 
value will diminish. 
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It was Dr. Davis’s good fortune to begin the 
study of medicine when this great transforma- 
tion was about to take place; and like the good, 
wise, and far-seeing man he was, he understood 
that the physician could no longer be permitted 
to be but an empiric. 

From the early years when he helped to found 
the American Medical Association to the close 
of his long life, he was the tireless champion 
of higher medical education. He thoroughly 
understood that a science which embraces the 
whole of human life, physical and psychical, can 
never be mastered by those whom mental cul- 
ture and discipline have not prepared for its 
study. Men of exceptional talent and industry 
may surmount obstacles which for the many are 
insuperable; but the standard of professional 
attainments must necessarily remain low so long 
as a proper preliminary education is not required 
of all who offer themselves for matriculation. 
The physician who is not also a scholar may 
be a more or less successful practitioner, but his 
influence will be confined, his methods mechan- 
ical, and his interests narrow. The doctor, the 
lawyer, and the minister of religion can do but 
inferior work unless to a knowledge of their 
several sciences they bring the insight, the wide 
outlook, and the confidence which nothing but 
intimate acquaintance with the best that has 
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been thought and said can confer. The more 
accomplished the specialist, the greater the need 
of the control which philosophic culture gives. 

The lack of opportunity for his own mental 
training made Dr. Davis the more eager to pro- 
vide it for others. His life in Chicago was 
identified with the educational, moral, scientific, 
and sanitary history and progress of the city. 
He was among the first to urge the need of a 
supply of pure water, and of an adequate sys- 
tem of sewerage; and in a course of public 
lectures he showed how this might be accom- 
plished. With the money charged for admis- 
sion, he laid the foundation of Mercy Hospital. 
He was a Methodist, not a Catholic, but his 
vigorous mind and noble character taught him 
that prejudice is ignorance or imbecility, and 
that where suffering is to be relieved, where 
good is to be done, all, save the blind or the 
perverse, are drawn together to help and to 
cheer. The more angels, the more room; and 
the greater the misery, the more do noble na- 
tures feel that there is place for all who have 
good-will and the desire to serve. Great 
minds and loving hearts offer boundless hos- 
pitality. When the Chicago Medical College 
was founded, its more exacting requirements 
for admission and graduation could not but win 
the sympathy and approval of Dr. Davis, and, 
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heedless of the loss and sacrifice, he resigned 
his chair at Rush to take one in the new insti- 
tution, of whose faculty he continued to be a 
member for more than forty years. 

He was a leader in the organization of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, of which he was 
elected president, and which he served as sec- 
retary for twelve years. For six years he was 
editor of the “ Journal of the American Medical 
Association,” which he placed on a solid finan- 
cial basis. If genius is exceptional capacity for 
work, Dr. Davis had genius. His industry was 
tireless, his painstaking unwearying. In the 
midst of the onerous duties of a large private 
practice, in the midst even of unremitting min- 
istrations in times of epidemic, he still continued 
to teach, to write, to edit, co-operating mean- 
while in any movement for the common good 
to which his attention might be called. 

He was one of the founders of the North 
Western University, the Chicago Academy of 
Science, the Chicago Historical Society, the Illi- 
nois State Microscopical Society, the Union Col- 
lege of Law, and of the Washingtonian Home. 

“The essence of greatness is the perception 
that virtue is enough,” says Emerson, in his fine 
way. Perception, indeed, is not and cannot be 
the essence of anything; but he who has insight 
into the fact that the end of life is moral, — 
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/ is conduct and character,—wnderstands wherein 
\ the essence of greatness consists. It lies, like 
) the kingdom of heaven, within. Title, office, 


; 


possessions, may or may not be its accompani- 
ments. Vast knowledge even gives no assur- 
ance of its presence; for it is what a man 
believes, hopes, loves, admires, yearns for, and 
does, rather than what he knows. Only they 
whose existence is upborne and illumined by a 
high and holy purpose are of interest or have 
intrinsic value. The rest are busy with what 
they shall eat and wear, with how they shall 
be housed and attended, and pass their existence 
on the low plane of appetite and vain desire. 
Dr. Davis was more than a learned and skilful 
physician; he was a genuine man filled with 
religious and moral fervor and zeal. He might 
have grown rich, but he died poor. He felt, like 
Agassiz, that he had no time to get money. 
Had he possessed the wealth of the founders 
of universities, his chief significance and value 
would still have lain in himself, — in his recti- 
tude of purpose, in his desire to teach men how 
to live, in the simplicity and honesty of his life, 
in his love of truth and justice, in his high- 
mindedness, purity, and benevolence, in his free- 
,dom from envy, jealousy, and all pettiness. 

; In every profession there are men without 
‘principle or character, who prefer success to 
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virtue, whose predominant passion is greed, 
who, to get money, are ready to prey on the 
weaknesses and miseries of their fellows, who, 
like the ghouls that gather wherever great 
calamities befall, consider the helplessness and 
suffering of their fellows but opportunities for 
plunder; and since a man is willing to give 
all he possesses for health, and since whoever 
can pay, can advertise, the healing art offers 
the most inviting field for these hyenas in 
human shape; and therefore the medical pro- 
fession, more than law and quite as much as 
the sacred ministry, is most commended and 
honored by men who to scientific attainments 
add the essential and abiding worth of moral 
character. If it is true that an orator is first 
of all a good man, one who inspires confidence, 
who is himself more eloquent than words can 
be, it is also true that a physician should first 
of all be a man of moral worth, of principle, 
of probity, of honor, of benignity and heroic 
unselfishness. If confidence in him as a man 
be lacking, the wise will hesitate to put trust 
in the exercise of his professional knowledge 
and skill; and confidence is half the cure, since 
in his power to inspire hope, a cheerful and 
brave spirit, lies, in most cases, the secret of a 
doctor’s success. Boerhaave, to whom letters 


addressed “to the most famous physician of 
II 
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Europe”’ were sure to be delivered, wrought, 
it is said, more cures by his presence than by 
his remedies. However great one’s science or 
_ skill, the foundation of the trust we place in 
. him must be laid by his moral worth. Knowl- 
edge does not of itself determine will or form 
' character, and one may know many things and 
' be only the greater villain. 

The trend of the most recent theory and 
practice in education is to lay chief stress on 
intellectual ability and technical skill, and to 
hold lightly the convictions of those who are 
persuaded that human life is essentially con- 
duct, and that the everlasting fountain-head by 
which right doing is fed is religious faith, which 
alone can lay the foundation of a rational be- 
lief in the absolute worth and sacredness of man, 
as revealed by his origin and destiny. 

The ideal is that of the calculating under- 
f standing in the service of the senses. Get 
' money, and whatever is desirable shall be thine. 
\ Succeed, by fair or foul means, and the world 
, will do thee homage. Make thyself able, strong, 
and skilful, and thou shalt have small need of 
/ virtue. 

Dr. Davis was a lover of knowledge, a life- 
long student, a chief promoter of medical or- 
ganization in this country, and the tireless, 
persuasive advocate of the need in his own 
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profession of higher and more thorough edu- 
cation. His mind was vigorous and alert, his 
intellectual curiosity drew him ceaselessly to 
scientific inquiry, his temper was judicial, his 
power of diagnosis was exceptional; but his 
religious, virtuous life, his sobriety, his toler- 
ance, his largeness of thought and sympathy, 
his independence, his sense of justice, his de- 
sire to be of help, his fearlessness in the asser- 
tion and maintenance of right, his indefatigable 
zeal for the promotion of temperance and mo- 
rality, — his character, — give him a distinction 
which belongs to but few in any profession, 
He himself is greater than his knowledge, than 
his deeds, than his reputation. ‘‘ The chief 
necd, , PSsays Seneca) “is of “great ‘teachers.’ 
Dr. Davis was a great teacher, and, like all 
teachers of essential, vital truth, his highest les- 
sons are taught by his life more than by his 
words. 

In the midst of the crowd of adventurers, 
of the rabble of fortune-seekers, in which he 
found himself when first he came to Chicago, 
he walked the narrow path among them like a 
ministering spirit, but not of them;. and when 
the town of twenty thousand had grown to be 
a city of a million and a half of inhabitants, 
he, where all had changed, remained steadfast, 
true to God, to himself, and to the service of 
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his fellow-men, faithful to the old principles 
which assert religion, conduct, and character 
to be the aim and end of life. For him duty 
was a divine impulse, and honor the finest sense 
of duty. The patient who called him became 
as sacred in his eyes as is the penitent in the 
presence of the priest. What he learned was 
as though he knew it not. The body is not 
separate from the soul, and, like it, is sacred. 
He who ministers to the infirmities of the one, 
helps the other. The physician and the priest 
are near kin, and in all ages have been held to 
be so, though, like near kin, theythave had, at 
times, their quarrels. Both recognize that moral 
good is the essential good; that if men had but 
virtue enough, they would have health and hap- 
piness enough. 

Progress in etiology and diagnosis has con- 
firmed the belief that the root of evil lies not 
in the stars, but in ourselves. 

Men are most prone to lie to themselves, and 
most willing to be lied to, when there is ques- 
tion of their health and morals. They will lay 
their infirmities and faults to anything in the 
wide universe but themselves. Whether there 
is question of medicine or of religion, their 
unwillingness or inability to employ the right 
preservatives or remedies lies in their unwill- 
ingness or inability to lead right lives. We 
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make ourselves the victims of greed, lust, glut- 
tony, drunkenness, envy, and hate, and find 
what comfort we may in denouncing doctors 
and priests. And doctors and priests, who, if 
they are not better, are worse than laymen, are 
for ever tempted to palter, to flatter, lacking 
the courage to unveil truth to the easily shocked 
eyes of lechers, drunkards, gluttons, thieves, and 
tricksters, if, having money and position, they 
can make or mar. Doctors and priests are for 
ever tempted to prove false to their deepest 
knowledge and insight, to compromise where 
compromise is betrayal, to indulge where in- 
dulgence is ruin, to administer palliatives when 
there is no hope but in radical change. This 
false and cowardly attitude undermines char- 
acter, confuses knowledge, and destroys the 
power to inspire confidence in those who are 
ill that they shall be made whole. 

In the presence of the all-pervading self- 
indulgence and self-deceit which lust and pride 
and greed beget, we are made conscious of the 
transcendent worth of a man like Dr. Davis. 

In him the average sensual man, who is every 
man, can find little comfort. He sees the fact 
and speaks plain. Between him and the possi- 
bility of quackery there lie infinite worlds. Be- 
tween him and the expert who values his pro- 
fessional ability chiefly for its power to exact 
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large fees, there lie infinite worlds. Between 
him and the crowd of the prosperous, who be- 
lieve that a man is worth not what he is, but 
what he possesses, there lie infinite worlds. 
Into the valley of the Mississippi, made fat 
and fertile by the slow but ceaseless action 
of natural forces during epochs of indefinable 
length, there has come suddenly a race, provided 
with the highest religious, moral, and scientific 
power, —a race of exceptional vigor and of 
most fortunate historic experience. In brief 
time we have developed here a material civiliza- 
tion whose wealth and promise are a world- 
wonder. What hitherto it had taken thousands 
of years to bring about, has here been accom- 
plished in half a century. But we ourselves have 
not grown as our prosperity has increased. We 
have succumbed to our success. We have vast 
riches and all the comfort, luxury, and display 
which money provides; but our thoughts are 
superficial, our sympathies shallow, our desires 
selfish or sensual, our aims and ambitions vulgar. 
Like those who, in the midst of unending 
waters, die of thirst, we, having all that earth’s 
bounty can give, have lost the secret and the 
art of leading a worthy and a happy life because 
we have ceased to be either willing or able to 
believe that souls live by faith, hope, love, and 
imagination, in the light of high ideals, and in 
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the glow and warmth of self-devotion to what 
is for ever true and good and fair. We measure 
human worth by mechanical standards, the 
value of life by the opportunities it affords for 
the indulgence of appetite or vanity. We are 
feverish, restless, timid, and uncertain: In our 
very strength and energy even, there seems to 
be something akin to disease. We can neither 
work nor play in moderation. The wisdom of 
those who are content with what suffices is in 
our eyes folly. Hence it is easy for us to become 
gamblers, promoters, givers or takers of bribes, 
drunkards, lechers, and suicides; and in the 
midst of the dazzling spectacle of our national 
progress, it is a question whether our million- 
aires or our toiling, hard-driven wage-earners 
are the more discontented and unhappy. 

With us everything improves, — mechanical 
devices, the breeds of domestic animals, the 
qualities of vegetables and fruits; man alone is 
stationary or retrograde, because, his nature 
being essentially moral and religious, the wor- 
ship of vulgar success, the indulgence of appe- 
tite, the preference of the external and transitory 
to the real abiding world within, make religion 
and morality impossible. 

From the midst of such a world a man like 
Dr. Davis rises, like one inspired, to proclaim 
by word and deed that righteousness is life; that 
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the wages of sin is death; that whatsoever thing 
a man soweth that shall he reap; that sin or 
culpable ignorance or neglect, which is sin, is 
the cause of nearly all the diseases, ills, and 
miseries by which we are brought to ruin. 

To the learned professions especially his teach- 
ing and his example declare that they rest not 
more on a basis of knowledge and skill than 
on a foundation of principle, honor, and benevo- 
lence. His view is generous and comprehen- 
sive. Not for his clients alone does the lawyer 
exist, nor for his penitents the priest, nor for 
his patients the physician. 

God makes sages and saints that they may 
/ be fountain-heads of wisdom and virtue for all 
who yearn and aspire; and whoever has supe- 
rior knowledge or ability is thereby committed 
to more effectual and unselfish service of his 
. fellow-men. If the love of fame be but an in- 
\firmity of noble minds, the craving for profes- 
sional reputation is but conceit and vanity. To 
be of help, and to be of help not to mere ani- 
mals, but to immortal, pure, loving. spirits, — 
this is the noblest earthly fate, this the highest 
good fortune. In the light of this ideal Dr. 
Davis believed, hoped, loved, worked, suffered, 
died, and triumphed. When the politicians, the 
captains of industry, the inventors of mechani- 
cal devices, the lavishers of millions to promote 
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whatever ends, shall have sunk into oblivion or 
be remembered with the contempt of indiffer- 
ence, he shall remain as a witness to right 
human life, as an influence and encouragement 
to all who have faith in God, in truth, in jus- 
tice, in plain, unselfish living, in brave endeavor, 
in purity and love; a principle of hope and cour- 
age, an inextinguishable light to beings who 
wander amid the labyrinths of time and space, 
and feel and are certain that their true home is 
with the Eternal Father, who makes and upbears 
the universe that beings like unto himself may 
be born and grow for ever. 

Before the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, there is delivered an address each 
year to commemorate the life and work of 
John Hunter. Let the physicians and the med- 
ical schools of Chicago bear witness to their 
love of worth and appreciation of excellence 
by making a similar foundation to perpetuate 
the memory of Nathan Smith Davis. 


V 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


FTER the things of absolute and ever- 

lasting import, after God and the soul’s 
immortal destiny, that which most vitally and 
profoundly concerns awakened minds is the so- 
cial problem, which touches us as closely as 
God’s being and our own eternal welfare; for 
only those know him and love their own souls 
who strive in all earnestness to found on earth 
a heavenly kingdom wherein each one shall have 
opportunity to work and to grow, wherein truth, 
justice, and love shall prevail. This is the ideal 
in whose light all the wise and good think and 
strive, however various and conflicting their 
opinions and the measures they would enforce. 
They would all improve, not merely themselves, 
but all men. A private benefit is a good only 
when it is made a means to help others; and 
until one perceives that in the social as in the 
natural body all is bound together in organic 
unity, he sees nothing in its true setting. When 
he sees this, he understands that no mere scheme 
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can make things right; for it can be well neither 
with individuals nor with societies unless the 
inner source of life be ceaselessly refreshed and 
purified. Where men love money more than 
justice, have more faith in steam and electricity 
than in God and goodness, no effectual remedy 
can be applied to the ills from which they suffer. 
Those who lack wisdom and virtue are degraded 
by wealth and leisure. Prosperity is a people’s 
curse if it causes them to fall away from religion 
and love. It is folly to proclaim the sacredness 
of property where the sacredness of human life 
is ignored or contemned. Institutions cannot 
emancipate those whom dishonesty and greed 
enslave. Opportunity given to the blind and 
reckless but widens and smooths the way that 
leads them to ruin. The environment is im- 
proved to little purpose for those who feel 
within themselves but the stirrings of animal 
impulse; and the wits are sharpened only the 
better to do evil, if conscience be not strength- 
ened, if the heart be not ennobled, if the imagi- 
nation be not exalted. 

If our national welfare cease to rest on a 
foundation of religion and morality, it will melt 
away and vanish. 

Our success has been marvellous. In a cen- 
tury we have achieved greater things than other 
peoples have accomplished in a thousand years. 
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The colonists and pioneers crossed the ocean, 
bearing with them the priceless spiritual treas- 
ures of the race; and they found here a continent 
whose resources surpassed the imagination of 
poets. They came with faith in God and in 
the divine worth and destiny of man, with faith 
in liberty, justice, and equal rights; and when 
the hour struck in which they grew able to 
throw off the yoke of the mother country, they 
founded a republic, based on their faith in God 
and in the divine worth and destiny of man, on 
their faith in liberty, justice, and equal rights. 
The new nation grew, unheeded by the world 
powers, like a youth of genius who lives un- 
noticed by the rich and the great. The peasants 
of Europe, earth’s best blood, heard of this new 
creation, and, like innumerable flocks of birds, 
which, when winter’s bands are broken, seek 
the face and flowers of spring, they left home 
and country, to find here the choicest gifts of 
heaven. With increase of population the bound- 
aries of the republic widened; its sway, like the 
growing light of the westering sun, extended to 
plains and rivers and mountains until it em- 
braced whatever lies between the Lakes and the 
Gulf, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The 
treasures which the ages had stored, and which 
the unthinking tribes that had dwelt here from 
immemorial time had left untouched, were 
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brought forth by the skill and industry of a 
civilized race. From the soil bountiful har- 
vests sprang, homes dotted the hills and the 
prairies, towns were built, and little by little 
the continent was girded with steel, and along 
the ringing rails the multitudes were carried 
whithersoever they would. The rivers grew 
alive with commerce. When the cry of battle 
was raised, our banners were borne in triumph 
on land and sea; and in the awful conflict 
which, like a cataclysm, threatened to rend the 
nation and blight all its fair hopes, peace at 
last looked forth again on a reunited people, 
more indissolubly bound together and more 
certain of their high destiny. Mightier ener- 
gies had been aroused, wider prospects had 
opened, and new possibilities had been revealed. 
Popular government had withstood the test of 
the most terrible of ordeals; and with diviner 
confidence and a more steadfast purpose, North 
and South, welded as they had never been, took 
up the task of winning the foremost place on 
the field of industrial rivalry and conquest. 
From tens of thousands the annual immigrants 
became hundreds of thousands; towns quickly 
grew to be cities; industrial armies descended 
into the earth and brought forth gold and iron 
and coal; the prairies, that had felt but the tread 
of the savage and the buffalo, turned their black 
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mould to the sunshine and the rain, and smiled 
and laughed with waving wheat and corn. In 
every part of the land factories lifted their tall 
smokestacks to the sky; and within, innumer- 
able brains and arms wrought to human uses 
whatever in nature may be made serviceable to 
man. The oceans bore our products and our 
wares to all the markets of the world. 

But from the midst of this marvellous success 
and achievement a cry of discontent and distress 
was raised by the toiling masses. Our political 
institutions had failed to secure equal opportuni- 
ties to all. While great fortunes enriched the 
few, the laborers, who are the chief producers 
of wealth, were left in poverty, were condemned 
to toil without hope of improving the condition 
of themselves or their families, to live in un- 
wholesome surroundings and amid dangers until, 
prematurely old or crippled, they should be cast 
aside like things outworn, no longer able to be 
of service, with bodies distorted, with minds 
darkened, and with souls starved. In the midst 
of the greatest wealth the world has known, 
multitudes of those by whom it is created live 
and die in poverty; and this not in some 
densely peopled region of Asia or Europe, but 
in America, whose population is destined to in- 
crease fivefold, whose resources have but begun 
to be developed within the last half-century. 
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More than seventy per cent of the wealth of the 
United States, it is reckoned, is owned by nine 
per cent of the families, and twenty-nine per cent 
of the wealth is all that is left for ninety-one 
per cent of the population; and the tendency of 
industrial progress under the competitive system 
is to increase inequality of possession. If the 
actual laws and methods continue, a few indi- 
viduals and trusts will control the means of 
production and distribution; and this in an era 
in which money is the mightiest form of social 
influence and sway. To these few individuals 
and corporations will belong an authority and 
dominion greater than any which history makes 
known, —an authority and dominion incompat- 
ible with political liberty and popular institu- 
tions. The money power already dictates in a 
large measure the policies of our national, State, 
and municipal legislative bodies. It lies at the 
root of the all-pervading political corruption. 
It enables the multi-millionaires and the trusts 
to make or to evade the laws. Justice is inter- 
preted to mean the interests of capital. The 
rights of industrialism and commercialism are 
given priority over the rights of man. The 
money power owns the most potent organs of 
public opinion. The great newspapers are busi- 
ness enterprises, whose sympathy with a higher 
wage and an improved environment for laborers 
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is often but apparent; and the pulpit, even when 
the preacher is not hired by capitalists, is made 
timid and ineffectual by their influence. Many 
of the most competent to judge in matters of 
this kind hold that these evils are the inevitable 
outcome of our industrial and commercial sys- 
tem. The wastes which competition involves 
are enormous, leading to the building of par- 
allel and unnecessary lines of railway and tele- 
graph, to the establishing of rival gasworks, 
electric plants, and other concerns, which have 
to be absorbed by the stronger, and consequently 
capitalized at four or five times the value which 
the business to be done demands. To pay divi- 
dends on the over-capitalized stock, the wages 
of laborers must be kept as low as possible. 
Competition leads to excessive production. 
The markets are glutted, prices fall, factories 
are closed, and an army of men and women 
are deprived of the work on which they and 
their families depend for a livelihood; and dur- 
ing the enforced idleness they grow discour- 
aged, and easily become the victims of vicious 
habits. The losses and miseries which result 
from industrial crises are incalculably great; 
and these panics and stagnations must continue 
to occur so long as our present system of pro- 
duction and distribution prevails. It involves 
the sacrifice of the divine and human rights of 
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innumerable men, women, and children, that 
the rest of the world may be fed, clothed, and 
housed. It differs little from barbarism, which 
impels hordes to destroy peoples and civiliza- 
tions, that they themselves may have more of 
the things which minister to instinct and appe- 
tite. Where material goods are the first and 
predominant aim, human values become second- 
ary or are lost sight of altogether; and this is 
the mental and moral temper which competi- 
tive industrialism fosters. The habits it creates 
make the prosperous contented with themselves 
and blind to the wrongs of those by whom 
their prosperity has been rendered possible and 
created. So long as they are able to live in a 
sloven plenty, it does not seem to them inhuman 
that their own abundance should be the price of 
the misery and poverty of innumerable men and 
women who, they profess to believe, have the 
same rights, and should have the same oppor- 
tunities, as themselves. It is well with them, 
and they are filled with indignation and wrath 
at the thought of interference with an economic 
system which condemns multitudes to want and 
wretchedness. 

It is held, and rightly, that these evils are not 
wholly nor necessarily due to the competitive 
system of production and distribution. They 


are due largely to the greed of individuals and 
12 
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to the improvidence and wastefulness of work- 
ingmen, many of whom, whether their wages 
be high or low, their hours of toil long or short, 
live on the verge of poverty. The money they 
spend in saloons, to their physical and moral 
undoing, would make them and their families 
comfortable. But the weaknesses and vices of 
which they are the victims are almost inevitable 
in the environment in which masses of them are 
compelled to pass their lives. In the formation 
and preservation of moral character circum- 
stances are decisively potent. Those who live 
in the midst of squalor, whose houses cannot be 
called homes, whose ears are filled with the 
brawls and blasphemies of drunken men and 
women, cannot be rightly educated. To preach 
religion to them sounds like mockery. The only 
bright and pleasant places they see are the 
saloons, to which they turn to seek forgetfulness 
of the madness and horrors of the life to which 
they are condemned. In the midst of such sur- 
roundings the young are bred to careers of crime. 
Again: the work which large numbers are com- 
pelled to do, if they would not starve, makes 
them but parts of a machine. They finish noth- 
ing, and therefore on nothing which they do 
can they look with joy and pride. Others toil 
in the poisonous air of sweatshops, and receive 
barely enough to keep them alive; others work 
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seven days in the week; others twelve hours a 
day; while others still have occupations which 
keep them much of the time away from their 
homes and families. 

Now, all this is fatally hurtful to character, 
incompatible with healthful and contented life; 
and these are but some of the hardships and 
wrongs which competitive industrialism inflicts 
upon masses of men and women and children. 
They are not so great or oppressive as they were 
in the early periods of the industrial evolution, 
which transferred production. from the homes 
of the workers to factories; when wage-earners 
were reduced to the extremes of misery and 
poverty, being made the victims of insufficient 
pay and of overwork, of frauds and extortions, 
without security for the future, thrown into 
surroundings in which only drunkenness and 
immorality flourish; while children were treated 
with a cruelty unparalleled in the history of 
pagan slavery. It was these horrors that gave 
rise to socialistic theories and labor unions, 
which compelled the attention of the public 
to the unfortunate lot of the wage-earners and 
opened the way for reforms. 

When there is question of methods by which 
social improvement may be brought about, we 
need not consider anarchism, which is an in- 
sanity whose only issue is crime; and in 
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America there is nothing more certain than 
that wherever it attempts to reduce its theories 
to practice it will be crushed. 

Socialism is not, or at least need not be, 
anarchic. It is defended and advocated by 
minds of great ability, and it has a numerous 
and increasing following in Germany and in 
other countries of Europe. Its fundamental 
aim is the transformation of private and com- 
peting capital into a united collective capital. It 
holds that in the competitive régime laborers 
are deprived of part of the value of their work, 
which goes to enrich the employers. Hence it 
seeks to overthrow the fundamental economic 
institutions of the modern world. Private wages 
and capital, competition, market and exchange, 
advertising, display of wares, coinage, credit, and 
rents would disappear should socialism prevail. 
As set forth by Marx and its other ablest ex- 
ponents, it rests on a basis of materialism 
and atheism, and is the foe, not merely of the 
fundamental economic institutions, but of the 
church and the family as well. It may be main- 
tained indeed that socialism, or collective pro- 
duction and distribution, does not necessarily 
involve materialism or atheism or irreligion 
or free love or opposition to culture; but this, 
nevertheless, seems to be the attitude which 
socialists are driven to take toward the higher 
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activities of man and the spiritual content of 
life. In making social labor-time its standard 
of value, socialism adopts a theory whose prac- 
tical acceptance would lead to infinite complex- 
ities, and which, besides, is false, since the value 
of commodities does not depend solely on the 
labor cost. The evils springing from capitalism 
and free competition are great, but not so great 
as those which the domination of a single in- 
dustrial principle would cause. . In a socialistic 
state the whole people would sink into a mechan- 
ical somnolent life, or the gathering discontent 
would break forth into revolutions which could 
be quelled only by a military despotism. The 
heroic strivings of the bravest and the most 
loving for thousands of years have not made 
earth a paradise; but they have awakened in 
innumerable minds such a conception of the 
worth of liberty, religion, culture, and privilege 
to turn to whatever work or calling one’s endow- 
ments impel him to, that no paradise of plenty 
and comfort could compensate them for the loss 
of these spiritual goods. The radical blunder of 
socialism lies in thinking that what a civilized 
race most craves is food and other things which 
the animal needs and delights in, and not free- 
dom and the wrestling of the soul to give life 
a fuller spiritual import and value. There are 
those to whom the ideals of ever-present oppor- 
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tunity for indulgence appeal, but they are and 
must remain inferior; while those whom the 
ideals of virtue and power lure and hold, rise 
in dignity and strength of being, and more and 
more gain the mastery. Whatever they unite 
upon cannot but prevail. They are the strong, 
the energetic, the prudent, the economic; and 
on whatever other matters they may differ, they 
are in accord in holding to the right of private 
ownership and individual enterprise. They are 
the successful in all the spheres of human 
activity; and as they have the will, they have 
the means, to prevent the establishment of a 
government based on the theories of collectiv- 
ism. They are not the rich alone or chiefly; 
they are all who have confidence in themselves, 
who find or create opportunity, who had rather 
dare and fail than settle into the enjoyment 
of what they possess; they are home-founders, 
who feel that the family rightly prospers only 
where its head owns the house in which his wife 
and children dwell; they are the leaders in the 
progress of civilization, who understand that 
its prerequisite is inequality of possessions. As 
men have various gifts, they have various for- 
tunes; and the attempt to introduce universal 
sameness, could it succeed, would result in uni- 
versal monotony, dulness, and_ indifference. 
Under the régime of free initiative and free 
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competition, democracy tends to beget suspi- 
cion, envy, and hatred of all who are superior; 
and in a social democracy whose one ideal is 
equality of possession, there would be an irre- 
sistible impulse to discourage or repress all those 
activities by which the higher sort of men are 
distinguished from the lower. Productive labor 
is the only labor collectivism knows or cares for ; 
and under its sway the poet, the philosopher, 
and the saint—all who think the divinest 
thoughts and follow after the purest love — 
would be held to be useless, and soon come to 
be considered ridiculous. Where this highest 
kind of life dies, the love of liberty, truth, and 
beauty perishes with it. Collectivism would be 
hurtful not alone to the spiritual activities which 
constitute the chief value of man’s life, it would 
diminish the wealth which it is its one purpose 
to increase and distribute more evenly; for it 
would weaken energy, impede industry, and re- 
move the motives which impel to the cultiva- 
tion of habits of frugality and economy. It is 
idle to imagine that the multitude can ever be 
induced to work for the common welfare with 
the same interest and zeal with which they labor 
for their own good and that of their wives and 
children. It is not possible to love the whole 
people as much as we love individuals, as it is 
not possible to be influenced by what is remote 
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or general as strongly as by what touches us here 
and now. Take away personal ambition, the 
desire to rise and excel, to gain strength and 
ability to give help and joy to those we know 
and cherish, and the chief incentive to exertion 
is destroyed. What is deepest in us is not the 
craving for a perfect social state, but the longing 
to bring forth in fullest power and beauty the 
endowments which are latent within us, and of 
which we are vaguely conscious. This is the 
mighty impulse which urges not men of genius 
alone, but all who would rise to higher things. 
If the principles of collectivism are practicable 
at all, they are so only in small communities. It 
is inconceivable that a people counted by tens 
of millions and spread over a vast continent 
should organize their political and social life on 
these principles. But innumerable small social- 
istic communities, in proximity one with the 
other, would soon be brought into conflict, and 
the collectivist dreamers would awaken amid the 
horrors of confusion and chaos. If collectivism 
may hope to bring about equality of possessions 
among individuals who are part of one social 
body, it can hardly expect to abolish inequality 
between nation and nation; and since the social- 
istic state cannot, without incurring imminent 
risk of military despotism, have armies and 
navies, how shall it be able to defend itself 
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against the kingdoms and empires which never 
cease to prepare themselves for war? Can a 
sane mind seriously entertain the belief that a 
collectivist world-state is a possibility ? 

Collectivism, unless in isolated small commu- 
nities, cannot body itself forth into form and 
substance, but must remain a visionary entity; 
and could it be realized, it would be at the cost 
not only of liberty and intellectual improvement, 
but of morality and religion. The family is the 
source of right human life, and paternal love 
and care and filial piety are the virtues which 
give character a secure foundation, as they are 
the fountain-heads of all that is most amiable and 
attractive; and collectivism makes the cherish- 
ing and cultivation of these virtues difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Socialism, it is said, is a life and a religion; 
but there can be no right human life where the 
foundations of the monogamic family are de- 
stroyed. And a materialistic and purely evolu- 
tionary theory of the universe excludes religion 
from all the thoughts and ways of men. In 
Germany many socialists have considered it to 
be their special duty to consecrate themselves 
to the spread of atheism. Of late years such 
views no longer meet with approval there, and 
they have not been generally accepted or propa- 
gated by socialists in America; but there is not 
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and can never be in the socialist propaganda the 
divine enthusiasm which religious faith alone 
can inspire, and which has been, and must con- 
tinue to be, the great transforming influence in 
the world, if civilization is not doomed to arrest 
and decay. The ideals of socialism are in some 
respects like those of industrialism, commercial- 
ism, and secularism; and they appeal only to the 
average sensual man, and can never attract the 
noblest and the most thoughtful, who are drawn 
onward and upward by a faith, a hope, and a 
love which reach forth to the infinite and the 
absolute, and wander through eternity, seeking 
Him who alone can still the inmost longings of 
the human soul. The socialistic agitation will 
not soon cease; it has done good, and will do 
good, by its clamorous proclamation of the 
wrongs which the toiling masses have suffered 
and continue to suffer, wherever the force of a 
public opinion and of laws which socialism has 
helped to create or enact is not interposed as 
a shield to the weak against the greed of capi- 
talists and trusts. But the socialistic state will 
remain a theory; and could it become a reality, 
the cataclysm which would accompany its speedy 
overthrow would swallow the priceless treas- 
ures which are the gains of thousands of years 
of struggle and sacrifice. Shall we then rest 
‘content with things as they are? That is as 
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impossible as the realization of the theories of 
collectivism. 

No wise or good man can contemplate with 
satisfaction the actual political, educational, re- 
ligious, or economic conditions. Our politics 
are notoriously corrupt, and in spite of spo- 
radic reactions the tendency is to still greater 
corruption. The public conscience is ready to 
condone successful crime, whether committed by 
those intrusted with the management of public 
affairs or by private individuals. What we 
need, we have the right to take by intrigue and 
fraud, or by open violence. The old pagan cry, 
“Ve victis,’ we are able complacently to trans- 
late into, Woe to the weaker peoples. The odisse 
quem leseris we construe into the right to de- 
fame and calumniate those whom we have robbed 
and driven into exile. Success is our God, and 
our faces are turned still to the rising sun. The 
most fervid advocates of the sacredness of prop- 
erty rights are those who have made fortunes 
by bribing legislatures and municipal councils, 
or by crushing competitors. They who protest 
most vehemently against the violators of law 
and order are themselves transgressors with a 
deeper guiltiness than that of the ruffians who 
incite strikers to crime. They with deliberate 
purpose undermine the foundations on which 
law and order rest. 
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In our municipal governments laws are en- 
acted which those who pass them, as well as 
those who are appointed to see that they are 
executed, have no intention of enforcing. The 
administrative lie prevails; and transgressors, 
instead of suffering legal punishment, become 
victims of a system of blackmail which en- 
ables officials to batten on the sins and miseries 
of fallen women, gamblers, and criminal saloon- 
keepers. It is doubtless impossible to suppress 
the social evil, but it would not be difficult to 
prevent the shameless from making the streets 
market-places of lust. The infamous traffic can 
be openly carried on only where the police and 
the prostitutes are allies. Another phase of the 
administrative lie is the pretence of a desire to 
abolish gambling dens, while the whole specula- 
tive business of our stock exchanges and boards 
of trade is but a colossal gambling of which the 
great financiers are the chief promoters; and the 
gold of the gamblers is consumed by harlots. 
The saloon can no more be done away with 
than prostitution; but the criminal saloon — the 
saloon which is a lure to the unsuspecting and 
unwary, which is a low dance-hall and an 
antechamber of the brothel—can exist only 
where the municipal administration is in the 
hands of men who are in league with thugs, 
thieves, and pimps. To stay this invasion of 
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barbarous hordes our churches seem powerless, 
seem to have lost hope and the will to do and 
dare in scorn of consequences. Half the people 
do not enter them, and those who come profit 
little, since the preaching is mechanical or 
worldly, perfunctory or sensational. The cour- 
age to speak truth and the willingness to hear 
it are alike lacking. The public must be enter- 
tained and amused, must be told that all is well 
when much is wrong. We love the optimist 
because he is a flatterer and a liar, and we 
hate whoever compels us to see things as they 
are. The result is that our views are shallow, 
our judgments superficial; and the remedies 
with which we seek to heal the social organ- 
ism are as worthless as quack medicines. Our 
most enlightened teachers recognize that our 
schools fail to educate conscience and to build 
character, — fail, therefore, to perform the one 
vital work which institutions that educate exist 
to do; and yet, in the presence of this drying 
up of the fountain-heads of conduct and of 
noble living, they are content to utter plati- 
tudes, and to suggest palliatives for a disease 
which threatens to become fatal to our free- 
dom, our culture, our religion, and even to our 
material prosperity. Our marvellous success in 
subduing nature to our uses, the still-widening 
boundaries of our territory, our rapidly increas- 
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ing population and wealth, the wars from which 
we have never failed to come forth victorious, 
have made us over-confident and ready to believe 
that there is no kind of evil over which we may 
not easily gain the mastery. The mighty con- 
querors before whose faces defeat has still fled 
are at length blinded, and led to ruin by the 
splendors of their triumphs; and this has hap- 
pened also to republics and empires. The dis- 
eases which undermine the social organism, as 
those which destroy the physical body, approach | 
like death, with feet clad in wool, and unper- 
ceived; and when the symptoms are grave, the 
true diagnostician is not reassured by the fact 
that his patient never felt himself in better 
health. In the social organism, as in the physi- 
cal body, no serious malady exists in isolation. 
There is always a complication. The affection 
of any vital organ involves the others, or 
threatens to involve them. The mistake which 
sciolists and empirics make, whether there is 
question of physical or social ailments, is to 
imagine that in a vital organism health or 
sickness of one member can fail to affect the 
whole body. The quacks, whose advertise- 
ments cover whole pages of the newspapers, 
propagate and confirm this superstition. Their 
purpose is to direct the attention of the mul- 
titude of sufferers to symptoms which distress 
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or alarm, but which have little significance; 
and so to divert their thoughts from the root 
of the evil. Honorable and scientific physi- 
cians know what ineffable harm is thereby 
done to innumerable patients, and done not un- 
knowingly, but deliberately, by those who are 
impelled solely by greed. This preying on the 
ignorance and fears of the multitude by mounte- 
banks is one of the most inexcusable and harm- 
ful forms in which the spirit of evil clothes 
itself in the modern civilized world. The social 
organism suffers also from the treatment of 
empirics and charlatans. As in religion we 
have a hundred sects, so in politics we have a 
hundred schemes for making right all that is 
wrong. As we have Christian Scientists, telep- 
athists, Zionites, and theosophists, so we have 
the single tax, populism, imperialism, socialism, 
and prohibitionism, — all ineffectual or harmful. 
What we need is not a new theory of taxation, 
or of production and distribution, or of govern- 
ment, but a new spirit, which will lead us to 
accept and apply honestly the principles from 
which civilization has sprung, and on which it 
rests, —_a new heart, that we may cease from 
saying one thing and doing another. 

The cause of our evils is not so much social or 
political forms as human nature itself, which is 
impelled and swayed more constantly and more 
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profoundly by self-interest than by any nobler 
passion. As the soul weaves its body, so indi- 
viduals create society. The good and the gen- 
erous convert evil to good, and the vicious would 
make a hell of heaven. One never begins well 
unless he begins by looking within. As the 
foolish cannot act wisely, so the dishonest and 
perverse can lend no efficient help to improve 
human conditions. It is not possible to remove 
the ills of society by violating the fundamental 
principles and constitutional laws of society; 
nor is it possible to accomplish anything that is 
worth while by looking away from what is near 
and feasible to what is remote and impracticable. 
Herbert Spencer believed socialism inevitable, 
and believed its advent would be the greatest 
disaster which had ever befallen mankind. No 
serious attempt to introduce and establish so- 
cialism as a general scheme can be made so 
long as the men who mould opinion continue to 
believe in the higher worth of the life of the 
Spirit; and if the world lose this faith, it will 
be driven to accept the autocracy of despots, not 
the tyranny of collectivist bodies. 

While, therefore, there can be little doubt that 
the coming of socialism would be the worst dis- 
aster which could befall, there can be just as 
little doubt that this calamity, like nearly all the 
worst things we forebode, will not befall, un- 
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less Christian civilization perish; and it will not 
perish, for it springs from principles which are 
eternal and absolute. The essential principles 
on which society, as constituted in Christen- 
dom, rests, are permanent. They are the ex- 
pression of enduring and unalterable elements 
of man’s nature; and attempts to create a social 
environment in contradiction with them must 
inevitably fail. 

But industrialism and organized labor, which 
is its implication, are conditions with which the 
modern world is confronted; and they evoke 
problems which, if not so far-reaching, are hardly 
less serious than those raised by socialism. In- 
_dustrialism, in its historic evolution, rests on the 
assumption that material things are man’s chief 
goods; and it consequently impels to the seeking 
for happiness in abundance and variety of pos- 
sessions rather than in what stimulates thought, 
exalts the imagination, purifies the affections, 
and nourishes the soul. It drives men to live 
in that which ministers to appetite rather than 
in what appeals to the spirit which makes them 
human. It sets their hearts on riches, on display, 
on indulgence, and blinds them to the infinite 
worth of truth and love and goodness. It is the 
kingdom of this world, and, whether consciously 
or not, asserts itself in opposition to the kingdom 
of God. It has accomplished great things, but 
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in seeking first and mainly the means of living, 
and not life itself in its spiritual significance 
and wealth, it has turned from the path of genu- 
ine progress; and the multitude, who find that 
they are largely disinherited of what industrial- 
ism leads them to consider the chief goods, are 
restless, discontented, unhappy; and it is not 
difficult to persuade them to look upon prop- 
erty as robbery, to accept socialistic theories and 
to cherish a revolutionary and rebellious spirit. 
They believe that the rich have accumulated 
their wealth by defrauding laborers of their just 
wages, — that the unearned increment and the 
insufficient hire which enable the few to live in 
luxury, if equitably distributed, would provide 
a comfortable existence for all. They have been 
taught to eliminate religion and ethics from eco- 
nomic and educational problems; while, on the 
other hand, they have learned from all the organs 
of opinion that the essential aim of a free and 
just government is to secure to all equal rights 
and opportunities. Their leaders therefore find 
it easy to persuade them that their situation 
is intolerable, that capital is hoarded iniquity, 
and that employers are slave-drivers, who coin 
the sweat and blood of workingmen into gold; 
and this mood prevails the more, the more 
the heavy-laden and overburdened become con- 
vinced that the world of the senses is the only 
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world. If with death the human person perishes 
utterly, then instinct prompts to make the sat- 
isfaction of appetite and desire the end of life. 
For a self-conscious being to cease to exist 
is never to have existed. For him not to be is 
never to have been. In endless time and space 
he lives but long enough to gulp what he may 
snatch, and then to vanish into the inane wholly 
and for ever; and if the toilers can be brought 
to accept a materialistic view of life, what is to 
prevent their becoming socialists, anarchists, or 
nihilists? For them surely, if this world is all, it 
were as weil never to have been born. Now, 
industrialism, though not necessarily material- 
istic, fosters a distrust of spiritual values. As 
poetry and philosophy in its eyes are dream- 
like and unsubstantial, so are love and holiness. 
They are not assets. In a society where money 
is the standard of worth, the ideal of pleasure 
necessarily prevails over that of virtue and 
power. The young wish to enjoy, not to upbuild 
themselves. Knowledge and good habits are 
prized as means to financial success, which, in 
turn, is desired as an instrument of display and 
self-indulgence. They are slow to marry, or if 
they marry, they thwart the end of wedlock, 
refuse to assume its burdens and to incur the pri- 
vation and sacrifice which all worthy life in- 
volves. A slight thing leads to divorce, and a 
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general instability of thought and purpose makes 
them easy victims of vice. They have no relish 
for the pure joys which may be found in humble 
surroundings and inexpensive things. The plain 
and frugal ways of the fathers appear to have 
been barbarous. A false human respect over- 
masters them and leads them to live beyond their 
means, and then to dishonesty and ruin. This 
extravagance: infects the poor not less than the 
rich, and with them its consequences are more 
inevitably disastrous. The economic disturb- 
ances and miseries from which the industrial 
age is suffering are not a thing apart; they do 
not exist in isolation, but are constitutional. As 
disease of the body cannot be rightly treated by 
attempts to palliate its symptoms, so the fever 
of unrest which fills the modern world with a 
spirit of revolt against the social organism, as 
now constituted, cannot be allayed by panaceas 
or the prescriptions of visionaries and_theo- 
rists. Help must be sought through a return 
to the principles from which our civilization 
has sprung, and which alone can give it per- 
manence. Science is a mighty force, and has 
wrought wonders; culture adorns the mind and 
imparts charm to manners; art exalts the imag- 
ination and gives a finer insight into the possi- 
bilities of human achievement; wealth ministers 
in manifold ways to man’s appetites and immedi- 
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ate needs; but his true life, individual and social, 
rests on foundations which only faith, hope, and 
love can build and make enduring. To feel itself 
secure and at home on earth, the soul must rise 
to unseen spheres and establish a vital com- 
munion with the Infinite Power, who is above 
and beyond and within all that appears, from 
whom all things are, and to whom all must tend 
or go for ever astray. In the midst of the pros- 
perity which ministers to sense, the soul may be 
benumbed, and imagine itself fortunate, as this 
happens to those who eat and drink with the 
more zest because they believe that to-morrow 
they shall wholly perish; but to such lives divine 
strength and the deepest joy are denied. It is 
the mood of those whom lack of faith and hope 
has driven to recklessness; in youth it marks 
the folly which means ruin; in the older it is the 
certain sign of the decadence which tells of the 
approach of nullity and extinction. It has never 
been well, it can never be well, with a nation or 
an individual when life is held to consist in the 
abundance of the things which are possessed. 
Life emerges from the Infinite Unseen; and if 
its roots be plucked thence and fixed in mere 
matter, the flower and the fruit wilt and rot. 
Faith in life beyond life, in transcendent and 
everlasting values, is the paramount interest and 
the supreme need of nations and of individuals. 
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They who have it are uplifted and borne onward 
above the ficklenesses of fortune and the catas- 
trophes of time. They are at home in deserts; 
they are strong in suffering; and death itself 
is for them but a mask which the angel of light 
and love wears. Faith in life beyond life cannot 
deceive; it beatifies on earth; and since life is 
good, it is the promise and foretaste of unend- 
ing joy. The peoples and the individuals whose 
brains and hands are interfused and filled with 
gold have yet a dim perception of spiritual truth. 
They think and speak approvingly of religion. 
It is a conservative force; it offers consolations 
to the poor and the sick; it tinges the hard fact 
with a glow that gives it softness; it is valuable as 
poetry and music and the chastity of women are 
valuable, — as the policeman’s club is valuable. 
But this is the thought and temper of atheists, 
of those who are as incapable of faith as though 
they were but animals. Their mock reverence 
and canting speech fill the best with disgust and 
drive the toilers to desperation. If such men 
are religious, religion is a mockery. Let there 
be no more of it. Let the hard fact prevail; 
let there be no hypocritical employment of what 
is divine in human nature to serve as a bulwark 
to defend tyrants and Mammonites who work 
iniquity and drink the blood of human hearts. 
The highest good of man is not the outcome of 
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fierce battle in which the weak are crushed and 
the strong take possession of everything; it 
is born of the co-operation of each with all and 
of all with each. It is not rivalry, but help; not 
hate, but love; not a scramble of greed, but a 
faithful striving to make knowledge and free- 
dom, truth and righteousness, prevail. This is 
the end for which the universe exists; this is 
God’s will; and they alone have joy and strength 
and peace in their innermost being who in all 
their thinking and striving make this the su- 
preme aim and object. 

The administrative lie is but a symptom of a 
more radical evil; of an insincerity which viti- 
ates our whole life, which makes it possible for 
us, without shame or remorse, to say one thing 
and do another. The disease is organic; it 
works unseen; and remedies which but skin and 
film the ulcer have no efficacy. 

A thief, says the Bible, is better than a man 
who is accustomed to lie; and it has become 
easy for us both to steal and to lie, to call evil 
good, and good evil. The complexity of the 
social organism, in which we are caught as 
threads in the cloth, make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for us either to perceive or to utter 
simple truth. Success is the end, and whatever 
helps is commendable. Therefore it is right to 
palter in a double sense, and by doing so to make 
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one’s self incapable of having principles or con- 
victions. If the sovereign good is money and 
the things it procures, then in the mad rush to 
get the most, the weaker must fall and be 
trampled under foot, as happens in some awful 
and pitiless conflagration. 

If things are to be made right, we ourselves 
must be changed. It is not difficult to constitute 
committees of investigation and safety, to start 
a crusade or a revival, but the result is transitory 
and disappointing. The criminals are driven 
to cover for the moment, but the fostering of 
the vices which breed criminals goes on and will 
continue so long as money and the things it pro- 
cures are held to be the sovereign good. There 
is truth and beauty enough for all, — for mil- 
lions of worlds, but there is not enough cham- 
pagne and terrapin; and when the soul is made 
the slave of appetite, stealing and lying and 
cruelty, sin and misery and oppression, spring 
like weeds in a fertile soil when the rain falls 
and the sun is hot. The sovereign good is spir- 
itual; it is the good of the mind, the heart, and 
the conscience. To bring this within the reach 
of all, and to make all capable of apprehending 
and appreciating its supreme worth, is the pur- 
pose of religion, education, free government, and 
right laws. Institutions are but a means; the 
end is an ever-increasing communication of 
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divine benefits to men; and when institutions 
fail to promote this, they cease to be cherished, 
grow weak, and are overthrown. Nothing but 
justice and beneficence can satisfy us; and in 
the degree in which injustice and indifference 
to the miseries and hardships of the weak over- 
come us, in the same degree shall all who are not 
blind or perverse feel that the radical wrong calls 
for radical measures of redress. 

“Let them compete,” says Emerson, “ and 
success to the strongest, the wisest, and the best.” 
Not so. The strongest, the wisest, and the best, 
if they are to have success, must find it, not in 
competing with one another, but in co-operating 
to lift those who are not strong or wise or good 
to a higher plane of living, where it shall be 
possible for them to work with joy and to know 
that this is God’s world. They who have knowl- 
edge and power must use them not for selfish 
or sensual ends, or they shall become unfeeling 
and animal, and shall be hated and scorned. 
Looking on their ways and deeds, the people will 
grow to think knowledge the cunning of devils, 
and power but a means of oppression. Never 
has a nation faced such a task as that which is 
given us to perform; and unless we have a 
higher, a diviner faith than industrialism in- 
spires, all our triumphs must end in defeat and 
failure. It is easy to be optimistic, as it is easy 
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to denounce lawlessness; but optimism, if we 
consider but this world, is a shallow creed; and 
the dishonest declaim in vain against criminals 
who are not worse than themselves. 

The new century needs a new man, — a more 
thoughtful, more loving, more chaste, more gen- 
erous kind of man. The nineteenth shall be 
gratefully remembered for its scientific achieve- 
ments and mechanical inventions, but not for the 
nobleness and beauty and love of its children. 
It was an age of greed and grasping, of little 
faith and feverish desire; of pretence and cant, 
of fine phrases and cruel deeds, of weak will and 
lawless passion. We inherit its spirit of unrest, 
of doubt, of lowmindedness and rapacity, of 
boastfulness and lust. Against this spirit we 
must struggle if we hope to accomplish enduring 
things, to make our country rich and fair in the 
spiritual qualities of its citizens. Philosophy 
has turned from materialism as an inconceiv- 
able world-view; science postulates an Unseen 
Power within and beyond all that appears; re- 
ligion more and more lays stress on the kingdom 
of God within. The great pessimists have made 
it for ever impossible to feel that life is good if 
it be not enrooted in the heart of an Eternal 
Father. All the thought and love and sacrifice 
of the noblest and the wisest compel belief in 
God, in whom children and virgins and mothers 
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and all true lovers have always believed. In 
the process of the ages, in which the vision of 
God has become plainer and more inevitable, the 
soul-has risen to fuller consciousness of its divine 
nature and immortal destiny; and in the world 
in which the soul lives and is free, there is no 
hate, no envy, no greed, no blind desire, no mad 
passion. Political economy was at first a mate- 
rialistic and atheistic, and therefore a dismal, 
science. It excluded religion and ethics, and was 
able, consequently, to promulgate unsocial and 
immoral doctrines. Hence political economists 
in England were the promoters of poor laws, 
the opponents of factory laws, the enemies of 
trade-unions, and the foes of all who sought to 
bring relief and redress to Ireland and India; 
and therefore they aroused hatred in the laboring 
classes and indignation in the most generous and 
enlightened minds. The compassion awakened 
by the disclosures of the Royal Commissions 
concerning the frightful misery of British wage- 
earners, the conviction that the triumph of the 
industrial classes over the landed aristocracy 
had hurt rather than helped the poor, the social- 
istic agitation, and the revival of the spirit of 
religion, —all helped to discredit economic 
liberalism, which, by the beginning of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, had lost its 
intellectual supremacy; and as philosophy and 
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science, the whole conscious life of man, had 
been driven to the Eternal Unseen as the origin 
and end of all things, so the thoughts of men 
concerning the social organism became more 
spiritual, more humane, and more _ hopeful. 
With us economic liberalism had an instinctive, 
but never an intelligent and genuinely American 
following. We have never believed that human 
affairs may be separated from religion and mo- 
rality; and however we may have failed in prac- 
tice, we have never accepted the theory that a 
man may be treated as a beast or a clod, nor 
the doctrine which prevailed in England in 
the eighteenth century that high wages and leis- 
ure are harmful to laborers, becoming for them 
causes of insolence, idleness, and debauchery. 
In America the poor have never hated the rich, 
though there has been on occasion great outcry 
against their dishonesty and ruthlessness. We 
began with a condition of things wherein oppor- 
tunity was offered to all, and have never known 
the tyranny and oppression which often come of 
ancient and outworn institutions; and there has 
never been any serious temptation to overthrow 
and level down. More than any other people 
we have had faith in the individual, in the po- 
tency of free-will, in the might of single souls; 
and while this faith abides, socialism, which is 
its negation, cannot become a controlling influ- 
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ence in our life. We have believed that it is the 
tendency of good government to make govern- 
ment unnecessary; and so long as it is possible 
not to despair of the ability of a civilized people 
to make government just and wise, so long shall 
we refuse to abandon the principle that a free 
and noble personality is the most precious out- 
come of human struggles, and that the worthiest 
aim is not to make all equal in possessions, but 
to make all partakers of the spiritual wealth 
which is truth, righteousness, and love. It is 
from this point of view alone that equality is 
an ideal; for equality of possession is not desir- 
able. Inequality is a law of nature, asserting 
itself in the ultimate elements of matter as in 
the mind of man. If in the universe all were the 
same, all would be nothing, to human thought 
at least. Sameness implies difference; differ- 
ence, sameness. The social organism would not 
be true to the unending variety of existence if 
it failed to include inequality of possession. The 
individual’s right to property is fundamental, 
and so, therefore, is his right to increase his pos- 
sessions. Hence, taking human nature as it is, 
there must be rich and poor. Where there is 
no wealthy class, there can be but a rudimentary 
industrial organization. A community of sav- 
ages or peasants whose wants are few and 
simple may prosper without rich men, but prog- 
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ress in the mechanical arts requires the presence 
and action of a wealthy class. Nothing but the 
possibility and the hope of gaining sufficient 
money to enable one to live in abundance and 
ease can become an efficacious motive to the 
undertaking of great enterprises, and to the tire- 
less labor which improvements and inventions 
demand. If there is to be progress in science, 
if art is to flourish, if literature is to continue 
to express the ever-varying meaning and power 
of life, there must be those who have leisure to 
cultivate the nobler faculties, while others labor 
for them. Without capital and inequality of 
incomes there can be no great development or 
perfection of the social organism, nothing higher 
than clans or village communities. Could a gen- 
eral level of possession be brought about, many 
of the noblest and most serviceable virtues could 
neither be acquired nor practised. There would 
be no rich to be generous and powerful to help; 
no poor to be patient, wise, and frugal; and the 
motives which spur the finest youths to abstain 
and endure would cease to have influence. 
Riches are not the goal of life, and poverty is 
but one of many ills, and not the worst. The 
poor, indeed, make the rich possible; and wealth, 
therefore, implies responsibility and imposes 
duties, — duties to the laborers, without whose 
toil it could not be had; duties to society, without 
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whose protection it could not be secure. Prop- 
erty rights are sacred, but not absolute; they 
do not imply that a man may do what he pleases 
with his possessions. He may not do what he 
pleases with himself, but only what is becoming, 
worthy, and just. A decent physical existence 
for those who labor for employers should be 
considered a first charge on the business; and 
their wages should be sufficient to make it pos- 
sible for them to found a family under conditions 
compatible with right human life, and favor- 
able, therefore, to mental, moral, and religious 
improvement. The wage does not constitute the 
sole relationship between master and workman; 
for in all associations of men rights and duties 
are involved of which money can never be the 
sole or the sufficient equivalent. The living wage 
is a postulate of justice, but man does not live 
on bread alone. We may not exclude religion 
from ethics, nor ethics from economics. Man’s 
life is bedded in matter, but it rises into the spir- 
itual world of freedom, where the ever-flowing 
fountains of faith, hope, and love spring to 
gladden and refresh all his being. Eating and 
drinking, buying and selling, are but part and 
not the most essential of his activities. Justice 
itself is not enough. To declare an honest man 
God’s noblest work is to ignore that in his nature 
which is most divine. Honesty is indispensable, 
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but sympathy and loving-kindness and service- 
ableness are of a higher worth and potency. The 
lack of these make possible all the dishonesties 
and perfidies which are the cause of misery to 
millions and the opprobrium of the civilized 
world. Until the spirit of which Christendom 
is born shall prevail not only in the home and 
the church, but in civil affairs, in politics, indus- 
try, and commerce, it can never be well with 
mankind; and our doubts and misgivings con- 
cerning the future arise from the fact that there 
is little faith in this truth and less desire to make 
it the controlling principle of social as of indi- 
vidual life. Men are eager for riches and for 
pleasure, and they are hardly concerned at all 
at the sin and sorrow and injustice which make 
earth a hell; and when efforts are made to lessen 
suffering and crime, they are superficial and 
largely ineffectual. 

In the capital-and-labor struggle and strife, 
the cause of so much disturbance, disorder, and 
misery, there is small hope of permanent im- 
provement so long as genuine good-will and a 
conciliatory disposition are lacking. Fairness, 
forbearance, and kindliness are the prerequisites 
of peace and harmonious co-operation in eco- 
nomic as in other human relations. The interests 
of employers and laborers are interdependent, 
and their attitude toward one another should be 
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that of friends, not that of foes. If warfare is 
to be persisted in, however the balance may turn 
in the varying conflicts, the final result can only 
be the ruin of both, involving that of the general 
prosperity and of the happiness of millions. 
Public opinion in America inclines to sym- 
pathy with the workingman as against the capi- 
talist. He bears the heavier burdens and has 
fewer opportunities. The human heart rebels 
against the iron law of demand and supply, and 
feels that producing, buying, and selling do not 
embrace the whole of human concerns, even 
when considered from the point of view of in- 
dustrialism. The price paid for labor is never 
an adequate compensation for a man’s work, 
for in it there is always a spiritual element, which 
cannot be requited by the wage agreed on, unless 
it be heightened by the approval and good-will 
of him who pays it. As the lecturer, the actor, 
and the pleader feel that the money they receive 
is small compensation if admiration and grati- 
tude be wanting; so the workingman needs, 
besides his day’s hire, recognition and good-will. 
Hence, where production is controlled despoti- 
cally by capital, there may be a seeming pros- 
perity; but that which gives dignity and joy 
to life will be enfeebled or destroyed. A coarse 
spirit will make material values the test of human 
worth. The parade of what imposes on the 
14 
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crowd will come to be thought the best which 
earthly existence has to offer. Reverence and 
modesty and lowlymindedness and purity will 
cease to be considered. The poor will be pitied 
and despised. Nothing but poverty will be dis- 
graceful; and whoever acquires riches of which 
the law cannot deprive him, will be held to be 
enviable. Success will be made the only stand- 
ard of morality, of religion even; and the crimes 
by which it has been won will be accounted vir- 
tues. When such a perverted view is accepted 
as representing the reality of God’s world, what 
is possible but lies, pretence, hypocrisy, cant, dis- 
honesty, degradation, and mere animalism? In 
the absence of high conceptions of truth and jus- 
tice and of a man’s duty to love and help his 
fellow-man, what remains but the struggle for 
possession and the reign of instinct and passion? 

Laws and contrivances cannot compose the 
strife between capital and labor, for the causes 
from which it springs are elemental and as deep 
as human nature, and only what raises the mind 
and touches the heart can reach the fountain- 
head of the evil. 

A nation’s greatness depends largely on its 
ability to produce material goods; but the exag- 
gerated estimate we place on such values is a 
primary source of most of the social miseries 
from which we suffer. Mercantilism — the su- 
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perstition that money may be the universal 
equivalent of the things which constitute the 
essential worth of life—is our bane. When 
considerations of humanity are lost sight of, 
and the one preoccupation is to get more and 
more, distrust, bitterness, and strife necessarily 
ensue, for the spirit of greed still persuades its 
victims that they have not yet enough. They are 
ceaselessly urged to conquests which can be made 
only at the expense of their fellows, and the 
result is that capitalists are arrayed against cap- 
italists, laborers against laborers, and the poor 
against the rich. The tactics of trusts and syn- 
dicates, whereby they seek to destroy competi- 
tion, have their counterpart in the lawless and 
brutal deeds of the strike. When life is chiefly 
a scramble for money, it is not possible to con- 
vert the passion for possession into the earnest 
desire to improve not merely human condi- 
tions, but man himself. There are other and 
higher interests than increase of wealth and 
enlargement of territory; and when they are 
lost sight of or made secondary, the quantity 
of a people’s goods may be augmented, but 
the quality of its life deteriorates. When the 
love of gold supersedes the love of human 
perfection, the tendency is downward. The 
sacrifice of millions of lives is felt. to be com- 
pensated by the gain of millions of dollars, 
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and the people grow to be a money-craving 
mob, swayed by envy, hate, and greed. 

It is faith in duty, the sense of responsibility, 
that gives man the power to establish society, 
to found the home, to build the State and the 
Church. If this be lost, confusion and ruin 
follow. They for whom nature is all, for whom 
right and wrong are but accidentally separated, 
are deterred from destroying one another by 
habit or policy, not by principle; and when 
inherited dispositions or environment preclude 
violence and murder, such persons oppress and 
defraud one another. At the root of all labor 
problems, as at the foundation of all societies, 
there is a spiritual faith; and though all others 
forsake religion, yet the hard-driven and over- 
burdened toilers should cling to it as to the 
strong arm of the Eternal, stretched forth from 
the all-real, infinite, unseen universe to control 
and discipline the mighty, and to console and 
uplift the poor and oppressed. The brother- 
hood of the race, the right to equality of op- 
portunity, is a religious, a Christian conception; 
and should this faith perish, the pagan condi- 
tion, in which the race lived for the few, would 
be restored. 

Not hard labor, but vice, is misery and degra- 
dation. Poor men have been and may be brave, 
honest, loving, and true; have quit the plough to 
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command armies and save their country; but 
the depraved, though they possess millions, are 
worthless. 

The worst evil mercantilism works is not 
found in the lowering of wages, but in the 
destroying of hope and courage and joy, in com- 
pelling laborers into conditions and surround- 
ings which make perverse and anti-social moods 
and thoughts inevitable, where the home is 
undermined, where childhood is dwarfed and 
perverted, and health of mind and conscience is 
ruined more surely even than health of body. 
That this is an abuse and not a necessary result 
of the mercantile spirit or of industrial organi- 
zation, is obvious. The history of industrialism 
is written on the face of the modern world in 
characters in which light certainly predominates. 
The revolution which it has wrought in manufac- 
ture and in transportation has increased human 
power in an almost incredible degree; and if we 
still suffer from many and great evils, — from 
injustice and oppression, from vice and pauper- 
ism, from misdirected and excessive production 
and foolish, wasteful consumption, from never- 
ending conflicts between masters and men, — 
nevertheless, when we look back to former ages, 
it is manifest that the gain far more than counter- 
balances the loss. 

Mechanical devices, however, while they en- 
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able man to gain fuller possession of earth’s 
treasures, are powerless to illumine and exalt 
the mind, to inspire generous emotions, or to 
confirm conscience. They enable us to travel 
with more speed and comfort, to procure deli- 
cacies and news from the ends of the earth, but 
they do not make us wiser or more unselfish. 
On the other hand, industrial progress promotes 
the formation of vast centres of population, in 
which life, physical and moral, degenerates, and 
which consequently are a menace to the highest 
interests of humanity. Towns of fifty or a 
hundred thousand inhabitants are indispensable. 
Without them there can be no class with leisure 
to devote themselves to science and art, to the 
more important functions of government, and to 
the elegancies of life; but the massing of mil- 
lions of human beings in a single centre makes it 
a fitting culture for every kind of infectious germ, 
—a nursery of crime and a breeding-ground for 
all the vices which undermine and destroy civi- 
lization. Were it not for these conglomerate 
masses, made incapable of right perception by 
greed and lust, enervated by dissipation and ex- 
cessive or unwholesome labor, drawn together 
like insects to be consumed by the light which 
lures but to ruin, it would be possible to find 
an issue from the worst troubles which beset 
us. It is in these Babylons that political thiev- 
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ery and robbery, prostitution, drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and every form of crime are endemic, and 
will.continue to lay waste, despite attempts at 
moral hygiene and sanitation. If the test of a 
people’s worth is the quality of its manhood and 
womanhood, the great cities of whose marvel- 
lous increase in population we love to boast are 
an injury and a curse. To these centres are 
drawn criminals, adventurers, idlers; those who 
have failed in smaller places; those who crave 
the license of indulgence which is given where 
one sinks like a raindrop into the seething waters 
of a turbulent ocean. Here is every provoca- 
tive of passion, every promise of immunity. 
Hither come from a thousand villages and 
towns, from innumerable homes, those who, 
grown weary of virtue, seek opportunity to 
defile themselves, without risk of discovery and 
infamy, in the mire of debauchery; and so the 
leprous contagion spreads throughout the land. 
Here, as in a vast whispering-gallery, the mur- 
murs of all the horrors, atrocities, villainies, 
treacheries, murders, suicides, peculations, and 
inhumanities circulate ceaselessly, to be caught 
up from hour to hour and borne on the wings 
of the press to countless homes where only inno- 
cence, peace, and love should be known. Here 
women are offered for sale more shamelessly 
than in the shambles of the slave-driver; here 
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children wander homeless through dens and 
alleys, or are caught and confined in asylums 
and reformatories, where it often happens that 
corruption festers. Here anarchists, agitators, 
and all the contrivers of mischief congregate 
and find their work waiting. 

But why insist? These populous centres exist 
and are growing, and they are destined to con- 
tinue to exist and to grow; and since the law 
of contrast runs through all things, in them, 
with all the sin and misery, there is also found 
the truest wisdom and the most genuine virtue. 
They furnish opportunity not to the incompe- 
tent and the vicious alone, but to the capable, 
the good, and the loving as well; and it is on 
these that the salvation of the city depends, as 
it is to them that its development and prosperity 
are due. If they can be awakened to a sense of 
the immense responsibility which is theirs; if 
they can be brought to understand that to them 
the weal or woe, not of their city alone, but 
of the country itself, shall be due, — they will 
begin to think less of their private business and 
pleasure, and will unite to purify our municipal 
politics, which are the scandal and the disgrace 
of the American Republic; to control the saloon, 
the brothel, and the gambling den, and minimize 
the ruin wrought by them; to foster a public 
opinion which shall teach men that moral causes 
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govern the standing and the falling of individ- 
uals and of peoples, while prosperities and pleas- 
ures, if they be separate from justice and purity, 
dig their graves. The mob of the worshippers of 
Mammon, Bacchus, and Venus may gather in 
increasing numbers, but it lacks principle, it lacks 
steadfastness, it lacks persistence; while they 
who are held together by moral and religious 
convictions obey abiding impulses and become a 
permanent power. They have the strength of 
reason and conscience, which overcomes the law- 
less passions of the rabble, as it subdues the 
forces of nature to human uses. It is the soul 
of the opinion which rules the world, which, if 
it but assert itself, can reform homes and cities, 
churches and states. 

If an organism lose the power to remake itself, 
its destruction has begun. Too rapid growth is 
a symptom of disease. Voraciousness is patho- 
logical. In vain shall we widen our boundaries, 
in vain multiply markets for our goods, if the 
inner source which made our fathers lovers of 
truth and of freedom run dry. The malady 
from which we suffer is most acute in the 
municipality, but it is the result of a diathesis. 
We have all gone astray; we have all believed 
in gold more than in God, in matter more than 
in mind. We have all learned to say one thing 
and do another; to love lies rather than truth; 
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and, like all the sick, we turn from those who 
would cut deep and administer radical reme- 
dies. We are deluded by appearances and by 
the quacks who are guided by symptoms. We 
have neither the desire nor the courage to wish 
to know the ultimate facts. We listen compla- 
cently to those who talk of our greatness, our 
progress, our destiny; but if one ask us to 
direct our thoughts inward, and examine what 
the things are which we worship and adore, he 
is an enemy of our institutions. 

Our point of view is commercial, political, 
—that of all whose idol is success. If one 
hold to principle and suffer for what has but 
a theoretical value, he is thought to be lack- 
ing in common-sense. We have lost the power 
to love the things of the soul, as we have lost 
the power of moral indignation. The mechani- 
cal theory of the universe appeals most forcibly 
to us, the most mechanical of peoples. We are 
secularists, for whom religion, poetry, and art 
belong in the category of antiquities. But in 
every American community the capable and the 
good may still be found; and if they can but 
learn to understand one another, it will not be 
difficult for them, whatever differences may 
divide them, to co-operate for the general wel- 
fare. May not all who love America, who be- 
lieve in truth, justice, honesty, purity, and 
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righteousness, who hate greed, thieving, lying, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, unite and work 
together to raise the life about them to a higher 
plane? 

Despite all that has been and may be said, 
our country remains God’s choicest temporal 
gift to his children; holds the fairest promise 
of the happiest future, and if an almost un- 
interrupted course of prosperity and success, 
which is the hardest thing for an individual or 
a people to bear, has blinded us to our faults and 
made us rash and careless of spiritual values, 
it is not to be imagined that we have lost the 
power of spiritual discernment. If the capable 
and the good but combine and assume leader- 
ship, as they easily may, multitudes will turn 
from hardness and materialism, from greed and 
boastfulness, from the many-headed beast within 
every man, to the living God, who is present and 
appealing wherever there breathes a human soul. 
Christian civilization springs from the law of 
love; and the command to love one another im- 
plies the duty to do good to one another in every 
feasible way. Without this there is no genuine 
good-will to men; without this neither we nor 
others can have assurance that the Christlike 
spirit lives within us. To provoke our fellows 
to love is to render them the divinest service; 
for they who love are meek and patient, are self- 
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forgetful and devoted, have the wisdom and the 
courage to seek relief from their own sorrows 
and sufferings, not by nursing them, but by min- 
istering to whomever they can find that needs 
help and comfort. They are willing and able 
to co-operate, whether there be question of sooth- 
ing and healing, or of the larger and more ef- 
ficacious work of preventing sin and misery. 
They are not fastidious, nor narrow, nor diffi- 
cult, nor impractical. They are content if good 
be done, though it be done by men of a tongue 
or creed or race different from their own. This 
is love become religion, — the religion which is 
the source of right living, which overcomes 
and endures, whose ability to conquer and to 
save is drawn from its power to provoke men 
to love. 

If the capable and the good in every neighbor- 
hood and village as well as in the cities are to 
unite to promote a purer, more generous, more 
intelligent life, they must be attracted and held 
by the love which keeps the heavens young and 
strong, which uplights the faces of children, 
makes the flowers fair, and in the soul becomes a 
divine enthusiasm for the welfare and salvation 
of men, who are the offspring of God’s immortal 
love. They must feel that right human life con- 
sists essentially not in prosperity, but in virtue; 
that prosperity is often a misfortune, leading, as 
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it does, to pride, insolence, heartlessness, and the 
luxurious habits which undermine character and 
destroy nobleness. 

The true end of all effort and struggle is to 
bring forth in individuals the highest possible 
potency of wisdom and love, and the process 
is associated with pain rather than with pleas- 
ure, with poverty rather than with riches. It 
is life’s spiritual content that gives it worth; 
and to make this full and pure is the highest 
aim. Peoples, like individuals, are great, not 
because they have subdued nations and obtained 
possession of great treasures, but because they 
have great thoughts and great love. The des- 
tiny of the noblest leads them to strive for 
supremacy, not in material things, but in the 
things of the spirit. We are multitudinous 
enough and we have gold enough, if we but 
have wisdom enough to make right use of our 
fortune. Statesmanlike and patriotic are they 
alone who in this great land of ours are intent 
on strengthening and purifying the inner power 
of life. In comparison with this, our politics and 
world-policies are futilities. 

Faith in democracy is faith in man’s desire 
to rise Godward; it is faith that the people, 
when free and unhindered, will strive to make 
knowledge, justice, and goodness prevail. This 
faith has been ours, and it still lives in the 
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minds and hearts of the wisest and most gen- 
erous among us; it is the faith of those who 
from the inmost depths of their being pray 
and strive that the Eternal Father’s will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,—a faith 
which is found only where there is an inextin- 
guishable, deep-glowing love of man. It is born 
of personal influence, — of the life and words 
of Christ first of all, and then of the lives and 
words of fathers and mothers and all true 
teachers; and where it is wanting, we are 
driven back to mechanical devices for the 
spread of information and the improvement of 
the environment. 

But man does not live by knowledge chiefly, 
nor is he made wise and good by sanitary 
lodgings. Appeals to the arithmetical under- 
standing do not quicken the soul; and clean linen 
hides the sore, but does not purge away the foul 
stuff which makes pure living impossible. The 
child comes into the world under conditions 
favorable to goodness only when it is born of 
the high and reasonable love of chaste, religious, 
and moral beings; and it can be rightly educated 
only when its earliest nurture and care are com- 
mitted to such beings, bound to each other not 
so much by sentiment as by reverence for their 
holy calling, and by obedience to the law that 
makes the welfare and salvation of individuals 
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depend on the wisdom and worth of parents. 
The life of the family determines the quality and 
value of the men and women who make the 
nation. The tie of kinship is the primary and 
strongest human bond, and when it is weakened 
all social relations become relaxed. From the 
disorganized family the germs of general dis- 
order spread. If one love not those of whom 
he is sprung, and with whom his most innocent 
and most impressionable years have been passed, 
he loves nor God nor man. To whom no indi- 
vidual is dear, the race is but a field for exploita- 
tion. The love of parents and kindred is the 
root from which all generous thoughts and 
noble passions rise. Without it there can be 
neither true religion nor genuine patriotism. 

When the virtues which constitute the home 
are growing obsolescent, the sap of the nation’s 
life is ebbing. The home is the elemental school. 
The nurture it gives supplies the material and 
the mood for all future development. If it sug- 
gest and recall but wrangles, contentions, and 
hatreds, those who leave it go forth into the 
world mental, moral, and religious cripples. 
They can never understand the meaning of 
truth, goodness, mildness, obedience, and love. 
In the spiritual real world they are like those 
who in the material lack eyes and ears. 

They who wed, unprepared to sacrifice their in- 
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compatibilities of temperament and taste to the 
welfare and salvation of those for whose exist- 
ence they have made themselves responsible, are 
criminals ; and laws which regard the sensibilities 
of individuals who, having freely and deliber- 
ately assumed the most sacred and far-reaching 
obligations, become fickle and false, rather than 
the general good, are destructive of the highest 
and holiest interests of the commonwealth. The 
legislation which makes it as easy to divorce as 
to hire and rent is an encouragement to the 
animal and anti-social instincts that lurk within 
the human breast; it is in general more harm- 
ful to woman than to man, more hurtful to the 
innocent and helpless than to the parents who, 
having lost shame, have little else of worth to 
lose. The affections which only domestic life 
can cultivate lie at the foundation of all social 
institutions; and when the home is not a 
sanctuary of chastity, devotion, and obedience, 
the nation becomes incapable of cherishing 
and maintaining liberty and justice. To learn 
whether a country is advancing or falling back 
in the things which are of the essence of its 
existence, one need but know the homes wherein 
its citizens are born and bred. No other test, 
indeed, of the soundness or falsity of a social 
doctrine is required than the attitude toward 
the family which it involves; and in nothing has 
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the Christian religion shown itself superior to 
philosophy more than in its deep and unalterable 
faith in the sanctity of marriage. 

Had the ideas of Plato prevailed, the history 
of the race would have been more humiliat- 
ing and disheartening than that of the fall 
and ruin of the Greeks. They perished, 
though their genius was the greatest, because 
they lacked moral consciousness, and were led 
to shame and extinction by their excessive 
confidence in the virtue of intellectualism and 
zstheticism. We, on the other hand, are 
threatened with the evils which greed and sen- 
suality work, by our unthinking confidence in 
the power of sharp wits and numbers, forget- 
ting that peoples, like individuals, live by faith, 
hope, and love, by devotion, obedience, and 
reverence, and not by cunning and conquest. 
The Greeks lacked the sense of sin, and were 
able to become a permanent part of the life 
of the race by their supreme intellectual and 
zsthetic genius. The sense of sin is dying out 
of our life, private and public, and we have no 
supreme intellectual or zsthetic genius; while 
the things in which we excel—trade and 
commerce and riches and shrewdness — are 
powerless to save from destruction and utter 
extinction. They are akin to fear, to change 
and death, and are not immortally vital, as is 
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whatever inspires faith and trust in truth and 
goodness. 

Responsibility is a burden of which we are 
glad to be relieved; and when the State takes 
upon itself the office and duty of education, 
parents persuade themselves that they need no 
longer be either so careful or so watchful; and 
the churches are brought to the view that all that 
is required of them is to hold Sunday-school. 
Democracy, whose ideal is equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, is driven by its radical impulse 
to provide opportunity of education for all. It 
begins its work with free elementary schools, 
but it inevitably ends with universities open to 
all without cost. It is a high ideal inspired by 
magnanimous impulse and generous nature. 
Like all ideals, it can only be approached. Ina 
country like ours, in which conflicting religious 
beliefs have organized themselves into churches, 
the mass of the people in consequence having 
drifted away from all ecclesiastical affiliation, 
the establishment of a system of free schools 
involves the exclusion of the inculcation of re- 
ligious doctrines and principles. And so it comes 
to pass that while our system of free schools, 
which is imposed on us as an enlightened and 
progressive people, weakens the influence of the 
home and the Church, the two essentially vital 
educational institutions, it is condemned to hold 
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aloof from attempting to inspire a love of con- 
duct and righteousness by associating them with 
religious faith. Since human life is chiefly con- 
duct, since character is the best test of worth, 
the implanting of principles and habits of right 
doing is the main purpose of education; and 
yet with us home and church and school are 
impeded or thwarted in their efforts to accom- 
plish this end. As a result, there is a rever- 
sion to lower standards of thinking and acting; 
we are losing the power to believe with all our 
hearts in the good revealed by conscience, in the 
supreme worth of the things of the spirit, and 
are falling more and more under the influence of 
mercantilism and secularism. 

Devices, laws, and contrivances effect no per- 
manent improvement. They are palliatives, not 
remedies. They appeal chiefly to the unwise 
and the suffering, and confidence in them as 
having sovereign efficacy is a symptom of men- 
tal and moral decadence. When faith in the 
sacredness of law and property has been lost, 
enactments can have but a mechanical force; and 
mechanical force can destroy, not create life. In 
an age in which it is felt that the power to renew 
man’s spirit has departed, that the sanctuary has 
fallen to ruin and the shrine is empty, the super- 
stitious confidence in the healing and transform- 
ing power of enactments and contrivances is 
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strong. What is external is emphasized, and 
its importance exaggerated. The wells have 
run dry and cisterns are built, which can be kept 
full only if the rain should continue to fall 
from heaven. Machinery has wrought mira- 
cles; its temples are everywhere. Why shall 
we not make it our God? And since to hesi- 
tate is to be lost, we have made it our God, — 
we have come to believe in matter as revealed 
and controlled by science and skill as our very 
life, as having within itself the promise and 
potency of all the soul yearns for and fore- 
knows. It is a dance of death; it is the open 
way that leads to shame and ruin. 

All this is doubtless founded in the deepest 
facts of human nature; but the principles it 
involves are not easy to apply, and the reforma- 
tion which they would work can be the outcome 
only of slow processes of moral and religious 
education and discipline. In the mean while help 
must be sought from enactments and schemes. 
In the first place, let the administrative lie be 
abolished, — let the laws be enforced or repealed. 
Let interference with the rights of others cease; 
let violence be repressed and punished. But let 
it not be imagined that real good can be accom- 
plished by inflicting penalties on workingmen 
who are lawbreakers, so long as the rascalities 
of bribe-givers, and promoters of fraudulent 
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schemes, and corrupters of the public conscience 
are ignored or tolerated or condoned. The pre- 
dominant passion of democracy is to bring about 
equality before the law; and when a class is 
able, by whatever means, to disregard the law or 
to violate it with impunity, a spirit of lawlessness 
is diffused throughout the land. 

They who are able to see things as they are, 
recognize that organization of labor and com- 
bination of capital are simply results of the in- 
dustrial and commercial evolution which gives to 
our age its distinctive characteristics. Neither 
will disappear while the present era continues. 
Inevitably there will be conflicts between the 
trades-unions and the capitalists who are em- 
ployers. These conflicts, however, are hurtful 
to both and injurious to all. What can be done 
to make them less frequent and less disastrous? 
In the first place, both parties should recognize 
that their existence is the outcome of a social 
law, and that neither can hurt or destroy the 
one without hurting or destroying the other. It 
is to the interest of each that opposition and con- 
tention cease. The obstacles to be overcome are 
the restlessness, discontent, and hatred of the 
rich, which the socialist members of the unions 
foster among workingmen; and the irritation 
and resentment aroused in employers by the 
demands of the men, which are often arbitrary, 
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excessive, and unreasonable, made largely under 
the mood and temper created by the socialist 
propaganda. Workingmen should recognize 
that the socialistic spirit and aim are antago- 
nistic to the purposes and interests of organ- 
ized labor; and capitalists should be able to 
perceive and understand that the welfare and 
rights of human beings take precedence of 
property rights and dividends on stocks. Capi- 
tal and labor are solidary; and if they do not 
agree, it is because the one or the other, or 
both, lack sense and judgment. 

Our heightened consciousness of social obliga- 
tions forces us to recognize that they who have 
grown accustomed to a kind of labor which crip- 
ples and narrows and renders them incapable of 
doing other kinds of work, have a claim upon 
their employers which the mere payment of their 
wages does not satisfy. They may not be turned 
out to enter the poorhouse or to starve. Some 
sort of insurance in case of sickness or accident 
— and in case of death, means of sustenance for 
their families — should be provided. If good- 
will prevails, ways of helping will not be difficult 
to discover. The unions themselves should be- 
come for their members schools of forethought 
and moderation, of sobriety and frugality. The 
introduction of anarchistic or socialistic theories 
and projects into their discussions can only 
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divert their attention and efforts from improve- 
ments and reforms that are feasible to schemes 
that can never be realized. Let them beware 
of those who sow the seed of dissension, who 
foster distrust and hatred of employers; who 
advocate strikes for slight and frivolous causes, 
or when there is no reasonable hope of gaining 
the points in dispute, the only outcome being loss 
and suffering for the workingmen and their 
families. Radical agitators are foes of organ- 
ized labor. Their purpose is revolution, not 
reform. They exaggerate the evils and hard- 
ships which the actual industrial conditions 
involve, and ignore or deny the very real 
progress which has been made. They create 
a bitter temper and arouse angry and anti- 
social passions in a situation in which nothing 
but patience and sane views and habits of sober- 
ness in thought and word and deed can be of 
help. 

Were socialism to gain control of the labor 
unions, the public opinion of the country would 
become antagonistic to them, and they would, in 
consequence, grow feeble and tend to disruption. 
The outcome would be a decline in national 
prosperity, and for this organized labor would 
be held responsible. 

The workingmen are not the country; they 
are but part of the American people, and the 
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people is greater and mightier than any of its 
parts. The true interests of laborers are in- 
separable from wise and just government, from 
domestic and social purity, from sobriety and 
honesty. 

Corrupt politics hurt us all, but they inflict 
greater injury on wage-earners than on others. 
Where politics are most corrupt, labor troubles 
are most acute and obstinate; for there em- 
ployers find it easiest to buy councils and legis- 
latures, and are in a way compelled to buy them, 
if they would save themselves from blackmail 
and ruin. The anthracite coal miners who had 
become socialists declared that they had been 
driven to this by despair of obtaining justice 
from the legislature and the courts of their 
State. Organized labor should insist less on 
the wrongs which wage-earners suffer from 
capital, and direct their efforts to the purifi- 
cation of politics, more especially to municipal 
reform. 

The union can render greater and more vital 
service to its members by educating them in the 
love of justice, moderation, and honest work 
than by maintaining or increasing wages. For 
them, as for all men, righteousness is life and the 
wages of sin is death. Money is a curse to those 
who spend it in debauchery and riotous living, 
not less than to those who hoard it in a miserly 
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spirit. Millions of dollars have no power to 
make life a blessing for drunkards, fools, and 
criminals. 

The remedies for the evils from which we 
suffer are to be found not in sudden violent re- 
adjustments, but in gradual processes of reform, 
to promote which laborers, as well as all who 
believe in democracy and love their country, 
should strive patiently and earnestly. They who 
imagine that everything can be made right 
quickly are as unthinking as children. Even in 
the case of individuals transformation is a slow 
process, and it is easier to change from better to 
worse than from worse to better; and this is 
more manifestly true when there is question of 
social aggregates. It is only by a renewal of 
the minds and hearts of the citizens that per- 
manent improvement can be effected. A State 
is no better than the average of the men and 
women who give it concrete existence. 

Society makes property possible and secure; 
and property therefore should contribute to the 
benefit and improvement of society. 

In the past, peoples and individuals have 
grown rich largely by conquest, plunder, rapine, 
murder, robbery, injustice, and trickery. The 
stain of blood and the stamp of fraud must be 
removed. Our ideals have become truer; our 
sense of right has become keener; the standard 
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of life has been raised. What was once suff- 
cient in knowledge, in conduct, in government, 
now no longer suffices. 

Organized labor and capital are permanent 
forces in the modern industrial world. As so- 
cialists are powerless to destroy private capital, 
capitalists are powerless to destroy the trades- 
unions. When disputes arise, there should be 
no need of resorting to strikes or lock-outs, once 
the principle of collective bargaining and trade 
agreements is accepted. When this fails, com- 
pulsory investigation and publicity, as contem- 
plated in a bill now before Congress, should 
make for peace; or a system of industrial courts, 
state and national, with jurisdiction in cases 
where employers and their men are unable to 
come to an understanding with one another, 
might be established. Heartless employers and 
lawless laborers may work serious harm to capi- 
tal and labor, as well as to the general welfare; 
but they cannot control or dominate the country, 
and if their exactions and violences create an 
intolerable situation, the American people will 
find a way to assert their independence of both. 
Our life is too large, too free, too firmly founded 
on principles of justice and humanity, to fall a 
prey to the victims of greed or to the victims of 
folly. 


The excesses which have been provoked by 
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capital and labor have been made possible by a 
general decline in our moral and religious life; 
and the evils with which they threaten us should 
move us, like a voice from on high, to nobler 
efforts and more spiritual aims. 
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